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‘6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
“Orde rs for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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@ LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
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IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New york 

A VICTOIRF WAIST 
A novel’ idea, patented August gth, 1898. 
Aftords ease with a perfect fit, Mme. Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designer ana Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 
C H ~~ 2+ mm A&A 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF GOWNS 
FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR 
19 East 31st Street, New York City. 
TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
_ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 
C. WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 
OCkK &@ TORPRY 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 
; makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 
WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 3sth St., New York 
M a i i ie 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York 
HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40° West 47th St., New York 
a = 2. & 2 
MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
Models for dancing school dresses shown 
28 West 3sth Street, New York 
A 3 M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 
ISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 
competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 
Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York. 


HEODORE B. DALE 
IMPORTING DR#SSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


Ce, QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DR&@SSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 


M's’ SCHROEDER 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 


RAME, M°* 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 

437 Fitth Avenue, New York 


M'ss WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 
specialty, Prices very moderate, 365 Fifth Ave., 
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bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York. 
S : 
Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
34 West 35th Street, near 5th Avenue 
MISS RANKIN 
Gowns. Theatre Waists a specialty 


ROBES 
Me: SAFFORD BARSTOW 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ROC BF ae SD 
e DESIGNER 
EVBNING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HATS AND BONNETS 


OUMANS—HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


“1 


FOR RENT 


TURNISHED APARTMENT 


Very handsome, overlooking Central Park. 

Eight large rooms, two bathrooms. House- 
keeping or perfect service from house. Possession, 
January to September. Inquire, Percy, 18 West 
34th Street, New York. 





HATS AND BONNETS 


G A S T oO N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 


122 West 42nd St., New York 


FIELDING & CO. 
MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 

14 West 22nd Street, New York. 


ae ae CYR 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 

FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 


H 


CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 Fifth Ave., bet. z3oth and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York. 





____ SPECIAL NOTICES 
MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin, 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1,, Box 66. 


YGEIA OBESITY TEA 

Is the medical and essential part of the old- 

est and most successful treatment for obesity 

ever recognized by physicians. Positively reduces 

the weight and improves the health. One month's 

treatment, $1.50. At Daggett and Ramsdell’s, J. N. 

Hegeman & Co.'s, or Room 40, 18 West 34th Street. 
interesting booklets on application. 


HE MISSES WHITE 

will take entire charge of Children’s parties 

and private dancing classes. Address Miss 
SARA WHITE, 12 East 22nd Street, New York. 











SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
ity 8sBEC0F Ftc 


Ot every description. Articles for personal 

and household use selected with taste and 
care, References, Address Mrs, Julia Hayes Percy; 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 


EW YORK SHOPPING 


of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 
for circular. Mrs, M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St, 








_ PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 

On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween rath and rsth Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


of every description made by hand and by 
machinery, Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. ; yey 
ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St., N.Y. 





TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 

















mail, $1.50. Orive RopART & Co..9 E. 42d St. 

ae HAIRDRESSING - 

A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing ard Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone856 Madison Square. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 


ANTED A CAPABLE 
PARTY to continue what is acceded to 

be the most exclusive and profitable im- 

porting dressmaking establishment in Chicago, 
Present owner retiring with fortune. Splendidly 
trained staft, Unexceptionable advantages 1n terms, 
Address: P, B. & Co., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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DIED 


De Witt.—Suddenly, on Dec. 30, at her 
residence, 19 E. 56th St., Helen Hay De 
Witt, beloved wife of W. P. De Witt, and 
daughter of the late Augustus C. Downing. 

Minott.—On Sunday, Dec. 31, 1899, 
Arthur M. Minott, son of Mary K, and the 
late Joseph A. Minott. 

Winston.—On Friday, Dec. 29, 1899, 
at his late residence, 42 W. 39th St., Gus- 


tavus Storrs, son of the late Frederick Sey- | 


mour Winston. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Brown-Lentilhon.—Mr. Eugene Len- 
tilhon and Miss Florence Bergh Brown, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. E, Bergh, will be married in the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, on Tue., 2 
Feb. 

Speyers-McVickar.—Mr. Edward Mc- 
Vickar and Miss Edith Lawrence Speyers, 
daughter of Mr. Albert Speyers, will be mar- 
ried in the Church of the Holy Communion, 
on Wed., 17 Jan. 


WEDDINGS 

Manierre-Welling.—Mr. Charles Ed- 
ward Manierre and Miss Elizabeth Hunt 
Welling, daughter of the late Charles H. 
Welling, were married in Calvary Church on 
Wed,, 3 Jan., the Rev. J. Lewis Parks offi- 
ciating. Maid of honor, Miss Mary H. 
Welling. Best man, Mr. George H. Sulli- 
van. Ushers, Messrs. Richard W. C. Wel- 
ling, Edward P. Casey, Francis P. Ward, 
James R. Burnet, William De F. Thompson 
and Howard E. White. 


RECEIVING DAYS 
MONDAYS 

Henderson.—Mrs. Charles R. Hender- 
son, Miss Henderson, at 27 E. 65th St. 

Isham.—Mrs. Charles H. Isham, Miss 
Isham, at 30 E. 63rd St. 

Jackson.—Mrs. William H. Jackson, 
the Misses Jackson, in Jan., at 556 Md. 
Ave. { 

TUESDAYS 

Clark.— Mrs. James Wilson Clark, Miss 
Clark, until Lent, at 46 East 53d Street. 

Scott. —Mrs. John F. Scott, the Mis:es 
Scott, in Jan, at 36 West 37th Street. 


WEDNESDAYS 
Varnum. 
Jan. 





Mrs. James M, Varnum dn 
17, 24,31, at 87 Park Ave. 
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THURSDAYS 
 Bonner.—Mrs. George I Bonner, Miss 
* Mabel Bonner, until Lent at 115 E. 21st St. 

Fanshawe.—Mrs. William S. Fanshawe, 
the Misses Fanshawe in Jan, at 13 E. 45th 
St. 

Jacob.—Mrs. Lawrence Jacob in Jan. at 
42 E. 49th St. 

Stebbins.—Mrs. Charles H. Stebbins, 
the Misses Stebbins, in Jan. and Feb. at 33 
W. gth St. 


RECEPTIONS 


Bache.—Mr. and Mrs. Jules S. Bache 
will be at home on Fridays, 12,19, 26 Jan., 
and Sundays, 14, 21, 28 Jan., at their new 
residence, 8 East 67th Street. 

Clark.—Mrs. James Wilson Clark, Miss 
Clark will give two receptions on Thursdays, 
4, 11 Jan., at 46 East 53d Street. 

Fish.—Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish will 
give three evening receptions, including a co- 
tillon, a vaudeville entertainment and a mu- 
sicale on Saturdays, 13, 20, 27 Jan. 


LUNCHEONS 


Boardman.—Mrs. Albert Boardman 
gave a luncheon yesterday for her daughter, 
Miss Cecil Boardman, at her residence, 40 
West 53d Street. Present were: Miss Mary 
Crimmins, Miss Elsie Ladd, Miss Evelyn 
Parsons, Miss Jean Brown, Miss Katharine 
McClure, Miss Hilda Tiffany, Miss Emily 
Trowbridge, Miss Mildred Carruth Dix, Miss 
Emily Crugan, Miss Helen Dominick, Miss 
Caterini Fachiri, Miss Dorothy Edwards, Miss 
Lena Fanshawe and Miss Lottie Miller. 


CLUBS 


Harvard.—The Harvard Club will give 
a reception to the officers and members of the 
Princeton Club on Sat., 13 Jan., at the club- 
house, 27 W. 44th St. 

Knickerbocker.—The Knickerbocker 
Bowling Club will hold its first meeting this 
jeason on Wed, 7 Mar., at the Tennis 


Bul > 212 W. 41st St. The managers 
are “rs. William MacNeven Purdy, 
Matt Astor Wilkes, J. Hooker Ham- 
ersley Valter Rutherfurd, and Cortlandt S. 
Van .ensselaer. The officers for 1900 are: 


Pre ident, J. Hooker Hamersley ; Vice-Pres- 
dent, Matthew A. Wilkes; Secretary, 
Cruandt S. Van Rensselaer; Treasurer, 
Walter Rutherfurd. The patronesses Mrs. 
Clement C. Moore, Mrs. Philip Rhinelander, 
Philip J. Sands, Henry I. Barbey, Byam K. 
Stevens, Frederick Sheldon, Frederick J. de 
Peyster, George L. Kingsland, and Prescott 
Hall Butler. 

Princeton.—The Princeton Club will 
give a reception to the University Football 
team, the coaches and Faculty of the Com- 
mittee on Athletics, at their club-house, 34th 
St., cor, Park Ave., on Sat. eve., 6 Jan. 

Thursday Evening.—The Thursday 
Evening Club will hold its meeting this even- 
ing at the residence of Mrs. Henry Draper, 
271 Mad. Ave. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Paul.—Wed., 27 Dec,, Colonel John 
Jacob Astor, Mrs. J. J. Astor, Miss Hunt, 
Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg, Mr. and Mrs, John 
Munroe, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webster, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton Webster. 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE 


ay *¢ whimsical romance,’’ My Lady’s 

Lord, at the Empire Theatre, affords 

Miss Jessie Milward another oppor- 
tunity to ensnare the discriminating admiration 
of the New York public. It is now generally 
agreed by both critics and auditors that Miss 
Milward doeth all things well (in histrionics, 
at least), and there is a desire to see her capa- 
bilities tested by more exacting réles than any 
heretofore assigned to her ; indeed, one critic 
has gone far from the sphere of ‘* whim- 
sical’ plays, and suggested Lady Macbeth as 
a test for Miss Milward—which suggestion is 
high praise in itself. 


Chris and the Wonderful Lamp, a new 
musical extravaganza by Glen Macdonough 
and John P, Sousa, in collaboration, was 








produced at Hammerstein's Victoria on Mon- 
day last. The piece is studded with topical 
songs, and it is scenically striking in at least 
one particular, and that is the ocean voyage, 
which is represented by a panorama two hun- 
dred and twenty feet long. The principals 
are Edna Wallace Hopper and Jerome Sykes. 


The Three Little Lambs are friskily pur- 
suing their way at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
and as the cast is in competent hands and the 
piece is musically attractive, there appears to 
be every indication of a long and prosperous 
run. Adele Ritchie and W. T. Carleton 
are among the principals, and these are most 
ably seconded in their efforts to keep the fun 
moving by Nellie Braggins and Marie Cahill, 
the latter of whom has made a hit as a 
thief. 


Primrose and Dockstader have had a most 
successful engsgement at the Herald Square 
Theatre, and if other engagements permitted 
they could, without doubt, make a prolonged 
stay profitably at this house. However, they 
leave on Saturday to be followed on Monday 
next by Naughty Anthony, by David Belasco. 


The Castle Square Opera Company, which 
is this week giving a most ambitious represen- 
tation of the John Strauss’s Die Fledermaus 
(The Bat) at the American Theatre, is 
scheduled for a revival next week of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Iolanthe, Miss Maud Adams 
comes to the Criterion Theatre on Tuesday 
next, when she is to begin a two months’ 
run of the Little Minister. 


The Singing Girl after a three months’ 
prosperous run at the Casino retires from 
there on Saturday. It is to be followed by 
Little Red Riding Hood, which engages the 
services of Madge Lessing among others. 
The Christian, with Viola Allen in the title 
role, is at the Harlem Opera House. De 
Angelis, in the Jolly Musketeer follows, on 8 
January, and a week later Richard Mansfield 
appears at this far uptown house. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy ot Music—8.10, Way Down East. 
American—8.15, The Bat. 

Bijou—8.15, Sister Mary. 

Broadway—8, Ben-Hur. 

Casino—8.15, The Singing Girl. 
Criterion—8.30, Barbara Frietchie. 
Daly’s—8.15, The Manceuvres of Jane. 
Empire—8.20, My Lady's Lord. 

Fifth Avenue—8, Three Little Lambs. 
Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Village Postmaster. 
Garden—8.30, Richard Mansfield. 
Garrick—8, Sherlock Holmes. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, The Christian. 
Herald Square—8.15, Minstrels. 
Knickerbocker—8.15, Cowboy and the Lady. 
Lyceum—8, 30, Miss Hobbs. 

Madison Square—8.30, Wheels Within Wheels, 
Manhattan—8.15, Papa's Wife. 
Wallack’s—8.15, The Ameer. 
Proctor’s—12.30 to 10.45. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Eden—Concert, Cinématograpb, W ax works, 
Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 
Victoria Theatre—Vaudeville. 

Koster & Bial'’s—Vaudeville. 

Weber & Fields’s—Whirl-1-Gig. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 

New York Theatre—Vaudeville. 


IS THE S. P. C. A. NEGLI- 
GENT? 


His statement of cruelty to animals 


and charge of culpable apathy on | 
the part of the Society for the Pre- | 


vention of Cruelty to Animals was published 
in the Sun of 31 December : 


Maimed Cat, Killed Kittens 


AND MRS, HAUSLER SAYS & P. 
TRIED TO PUNISH THE 


Cc. A. HASN'T 
TORTURERS 


A woman went to Capt. Hasslacher, of the 
East Twenty-second Street Police Station, 
yesterday afternoon and told him that an 
Italian boy, who lived in the house at 435 


First Avenue, had caught and mangled a cat | 


in front of that house. 


After cutting off the | 


cat’s hine legs, and with the assistance of | 


two companions chopping its kittens into | 


small pieces, the boy had released it. The cat 
then went down the street to a livery stable 
at 316 East Twenty sixth Street and crawled 
under a pile of boards. This livery stable is 
a+meeting-place of the Dewey Chapter of 
Mrs. Myles Standish’s animal society, The 
chapter has forty-four members, all of them 
boys and girls. A number of the members 
of the chapter, headed by John Sullivan, 


< — 


their president, went to Mrs. Standish, tak- 
ing the cat withthem. Under her direction 
they went to John P. Haines, president of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and there the cat was asphyxiated. 

Mrs. Mary Hausler, of 309 E. 26th Street, 
and Miss Gertrude Davis, both of whom are 
members of the Midnight Band of Mercy 
that used to go around at night chloroform- 
ing cats several years ago, are the sponsors of 
the Dewey Chapter. They investigated the 
matter and learned that the boy belonged to a 
family named Espano, and that he had fre- 
quently been cruel to animals, They further 
learned, they said, that, although they had 
given all their information to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, no 
officers of the Society had followed up the in- 
formation, and that nobody had molested the 
Espano boy. This, they declared, was fully 
in accord with the negligent and careless 
methods of the Society since it had enjoyed 
prosperity. They added that in the old days 
the Society used to keep its agents constantly 
on the lookout for suffering animals and for 
cruel boys. Now, they declared, the Society 
confined its activity to putting gaudy uni- 
forms on a few fat special policemen, and 
the only animals cared for were those which 
the Society was asked to call for with its two 
ambulances, and that no ambulances were 
sent out except on twenty-four hours’ notice. 

At the society building at Twenty-sixth 
Street and Madison Avenue it was said last 
night that no attention would be paid to any 
charges coming from Mrs. Hausler and Miss 
Davis. These women, they said, were con- 
stantly making highly emotional charges that 
always came to nothing. Inthe past year, the 
society men said, the society had cared for 
62,000 cats and 25,000 dogs. They added 
that the society had four wagons and a tricy- 
cle ambulance for emergency cases, and 
looked into every case that was reported to it, 
no matter how trivial. 


It is difficult to understand how Mr. 
Haines can treat with indifference accusations 
of neglect of duty made so plainly and cir- 
cumstantially. More than one society for the 
public good has had its efficiency ruined by 
the gradual growth of the conviction that its 
honesty of purpose is dubious and its perform- 
ance of duty perfunctory, never extending 
beyond such acts as are necessary to the ex- 
traction of salaries. Mr. Haines would do 
well to refute promptly any and all charges of 
neglect of duty, and particularly when they 
are made by zealous women, This was not 
the kind of difficulty the late Henry Bergh 
had to surmount. As a note of danger one 
might refer to the disastrous falling away of 
the voluntary subscriptions to a religious so- 
ciety that began speculating in building pro- 
jects instead of attending to its real business. 
The S, P, C. A. is too worthy to be permit- 
ted to suffer by unrefuted charges of neglect 
of duty. 


In the present instance it may be well to | 


note that the question is not how many cats 
or dogs the Society has cared for, but whether 
it wilfully neglected to investigate where 
wanton cruelty was specifically alleged. 





DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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Lack cloth gown with bodice, and jacket. 
B The bodice is very short, and is 
finished with a point back and front. 
The gown is appliquéd with a small design in 
black velvet outlined with narrow silver braid. 
The buttons are of velvet, collar and yoke of 
white cloth, or silk embroidered in black and 
silver. The collar and revers of the coat are also 
of white embroidered in black and silver. Vel- 
vet buttons fasten the front and sleeves. 
Muff of sable. Hat of gray panne velvet 
with under part of brim trimmed with shirred 
black velvet. Ostrich plumes of gray and 
black, 
PAGE 6 


Skirt of dark green cloth stitched with 
black and strapped in the sides with stitched 
bands of the same cloth fastened with cloth- 
covered buttons, This skirt fastens on the 
left side at the back under the buttons, or on 
the left side in front. Bodice of green plaid 
silk with collar and cuffs of heavy lace piped 
with dark green velvet. Belt and stock 
collar of the same velvet. 


PAGE 7 


Upper Lert Ficure,—Evening gown of 
white satin with black velvet overdress. The 
princesse overdress of black velvet has inser- 
tions of black Chantilly lace outlined with 
jet paillettes, A lace bertha is draped very 
simply on corsage and caught with jet orna- 
ments near shoulders and at left side. The 
sweeping circular skirt of white satin is heavily 
embroidered with jet. 

Urprer Ricut Ficure,—Pale green satin 
evening gown, circular drop skirt over taffeta. 
Russian lace is inserted above Spanish flounce, 
and an applied conventional design in white, 
with a thread of gold is used on the front 
panel, continuing round flounce. A second 
line of very narrow edging, such as borders 
insertion is also introduced on skirt. The 
bodice is of satin with a close-fitting boléro 
with lace inserting reaching to waistline in 
back. The revers are of tucked and shirred 
green chiffen caught by a white velvet bow. 
A cluster of white velvet pansies on left side 
of corsage and also from belt on left side of 
skirt. The belt is of white velvet fastened 
with a small gold buckle. 

Lower Ficure.—Evening dress of pink 
satin with panne velvet roses appliqué. The 
skirt is circular, en traine, with the applied 
design following top of narrow Spanish flounce. 
The bodice is tight-fitting in back, slightly 
fulled and drooped in front. Lace band on 
corsage is of Irish point. A garland of pink 
roses crosses right shoulder, ending at waist 
on left, The sleeve straps and girdle are of 
narrow pink velvet ribbon. 

MIDDLE PAGE 

Becinninc at Lert.—Reception gown 

of black mousseline de soie over black taffeta. 
(Continued on page vi) 


Dr. Noel’s Electric Baths 
41 West 33d Street, New York 
at once relieve and promptly cure Rheumatism ,Gout, 








| Neuralgia, Sciatica, Dropsy, Obesity, Dyspepsia, 
| Constipation, Liver and Kidney troubles, Nervous 


disorders and Female complaiats. 





FOR YOUR AFTERNOONS AT HOME. 





** a special blend.” 
attendants. 


Wsant 





Small Fancy Cakes and Sandwiches in large variety, 
Bouillon, Chocolate and Whipped Cream, Bon-Bons 
and Chocolates, Marrons, Salted Nuts. 
Waiters, announcers and carriage 


bet. 46th and 47th Streets, 


Our own Tea, 


572 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 
































































































Dancing School 


and 


Party Costumes, 


For Boys and Girls. 


Including 
Shoes, Neckwear, 
Hosiery, Gloves, etc., 
to match, 


Each article has the correct- 
ness of style and perfect fit al- 
ways associated with this estab- 
lishment, and which result from 
the employment only of such de- 
signers as are best acquainted 
with the requirements of young 


people. 
60-62 West 23d St. 


HAWAII, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
JAPAN AND CHINA, 





Via the shortest transcontinental route 
—The New York Central, connecting 
directly with every line across this con- 
tinent—the great through-car line be- 
tween the East and the West. Complete 
information from New York Central 
Ticket Agents. 


For a copy of the “ Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,"" send a I-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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MANHATTAN, 
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DIFFERENT STITCHES IN WHICH GOLF WAISTCOATS ARE WORKED 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Worsted Silk and Canvas Patterns 
For GOLF VESTS, 7a correct colors 
FIFTH AVE AND B’DW’yY BESSIE LAPAIX 


BET. 25 WEST 30TH ST, 








S still the fashionable cor- 
respondence paper. It 

is the latest Parisian novelty 
and the daintiest thing imagin- 
able. A most agreeable writ- 
ing surface. Made in several 
of the latest fall tints, and in 
new and exclusive styles of 
Envelopes. We should like to 
know the name of a dealer in 
Stationery who does not have 
these papers in stock. Only 
be sure you get Whiting’s. 


WHITING'’S © 
FRENCH 
ORGANDIE 
PAPER 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


Desi f 
Art Stationery NEW YORK 












Libby's 
Extract 
of Beel 


The superlative top-notcl 
of perfected quality. 


Drop postal for book, ** How 
to Make Good Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 





SKIN 
FOOD 


“** The perfect tissue builder.’"—Amos Gray, M.D. 
Wiil positively remove incipient wrinklesand restore 


healthy color and firmness to the skin. An immedi- 
ate improvement guaranteed, By mail, $1.50. Con- 
sultation free. 


OLIVE ROBART & CO. 
9 East 42nd Street, near sth Avenue, 
and ssth Street, Martin’s Lane, London. 


For oily, discolored or anzmic conditions order 


OLEIN SAI5 











‘*THE LINEN STORE.” 


Registered Trade Mark 


200 Sets French Hemstitched Table Linen at a full 
l, o 
33%, % Less 


than their present market value. 
This is the most notable lot of Fine French Hemstitched Table 
Linen which has been offered here since we sold a similar lot of 500 





sets some six years ago. 

They are truly regal goods in quality, design and workmanship. 
(The hemstitching is as beautiful as French hemstitching usually is.) 
Napkins are full 27 inches square, the cloths are 21% yards wide, 214 
3, 3% and 4 yards long. ‘You may have any of these cloths, with 


one dozen napkins to match, at the uniform price of 


$20.00 per Set. 


They have hitherto been sold in this city at from $27.50 to 
$37.50 per set. In the present state of the linen market they could 
not be duplicated to sell at even these prices. 

Send for booklet describing the goods in detail. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 











This waist is made in black, white and col- * 
ored taffeta silk, striped with black or white 

velvet. 

ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN NEGLIGEES, 
LINGERIE AND SHIRT WAISTS. 
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IN CLOTH AND BRAID 





Curious circumstance ot the times is the generous amount of space de- 
A voted by some of the metropolitan daily journals to the discussion 
of questions of religious belief, the status of the Scriptures and other 
like topics far removed from secular interests. The average quality of these 
letters from readers, both as to form and to sense is surprisingly high, and the 
fact that laymea so intelligently discuss theological positions and claims 
helps to solve the problem as to why attendance on church is declining—the 
laity now weighs evidence. Heresy trials and the publication in the daily 
press of sermons by all the denominational preachers have stimulated the lay- 
man to thought and to investigation, the most conspicuous result of which 
mental activities is a loss of confidence in the clergy. The assaults— no 
milder term fits the tact—upon ecclesiastics as a body which it was the cus- 
tom of the late Mr. Moody to make, contributed very materially also to 
lessen their authority with the mass of Protestants at least. The most con- 
spicuous instance of this loss, by the clergy, of the power to convince is the 
marvelous spread of the cult known as Christian Science—a belief that wins 
its adherents among the more intelligent classes of the community. 


There is a disposition onthe part of Protestant officialism to deny in toto 
or to attempt to minimize the widespread indifference to its church and creed 
which is so plainly evidenced throughout the country. In this connection 
nothing brought out more thoroughgoing denials than the address made some 
weeks ago by the Governor of New Hampshire, in which he maintained that 
Protestanism was losing its hold upon New England. Among the Govern- 
or’s ecclesiastic critics was the Congregational official body of Massachusetts, 
which challenged him to an address and a viva voce discussion, an invitation 
that was accepted. The Governor, not only successfully maintained his 
claim and silenced his critics, but he won many of them over, some of his 
auditors being frank enough to admit that no such authentic data as to the 
present status of New England churches as his address contained, had ever 
before been presented. Mere affirmation will not fill pews, and the disquiet- 
ing fact revealed by statistics is that only about three persons out of every 
ten among the seventy odd millions that make up this nation are attached to 


churches. 


Thoughtful persons of every shade of religious belief or unbelief are 
filled with apprehension over the outlook for a nation which is given over 
wholly to material ambitions, for that is what this wholesale abandonment of 
adherence to creeds means to the mass of people. A few rare souls may 
thrive spiritually on ethical formulz, but the average man of the streets and 
the farm and the woman of the home need something more stimulating than 
abstractions to move them to moral demeanor and spiritual strivings. An 
anxious observer of the signs of these times has suggested that since the 
clergy is generally suspected of holding prejudiced views and of having 
more or less of a pecuniary interest in upholding the creeds they profess, — 
sad pity that such a discreditable opinion should be so widely entertained, — 
that men distinguished in art, letters, commerce, law, medicine, and other 
honorable professions should engage in lay preaching on the Sabbath. The 
late Mr. Moody’s career was a shining example of the effectiveness of un- 
prejudiced testimony in behalf of the Christianity of the Puritan fathers, 
and it is argued that other laymen could secure a hearing for the truth ac- 
cording to Christ where clergymen fail, if inspired by a sincere belief and a 
desire to carry the glad tidings to others, they would devote a portion of 
their time to arousing their fellow citizens to a sense of their spiritual short- 
comings. The suggestion is worth serious consideration, for the most fun- 
damental need of this nation to-day is not colonial possessions or other new 
avenues for trade development, but ethical development. How far removed 
the two most progressive so-called Christian nations of the world are from 
the Christ ideal is made tragically manifest in this closing year of the century; 
they are enacting the réle of Cain, in spite of the nineteen-century-old 
command, Love ye one another. 


M<lnvire: 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


DIFFERING EDUCATIONAL MEASURES — TEA 
FUNCTION DISPLACING THE COFFEE ONE 
—A BABY KNIGHT—HOWELLS’'S 
WOMEN NOT ETERNAL TYPES 
—THE CLERGY ON A 
PRIZE FIGHT 


Hat the requirements exacted of school 
teachers vary considerably in different 
parts of the country is a fact rather 

generally known, but perhaps few even among 
professional educators realize how little is de- 
manded of teachers in some localities. For 
example, in the State of Alabama applicants 
for third grade certificates—which license for 
two years—are examined in arithmetic only 
through fractions, and in geography only 
through the primary grade. At the other 
extreme are the public schools of San Fran- 
cisco where an enlightened official, Superin- 
tendent Webster, is endeavoring to eliminate 
superfluous and misfit studies. | Upon consul- 
tation with teachers, not principals, be it ob- 
served, he discovered that their work is ham- 
pered by the encroachment of special studies 
on the regular course, and by the tendency to 
impose work beyond the ability and years of the 
pupils. It is to the task of putting an end to 
these conditions that the superintendent is ap- 
plying himself. 


* 
* *& 


An interesting movement recently brought 


to a practical outcome in New York is the° 


formation of an Italian dramatic society, known 
as the Circolo Artistico Eleonora Duse; the 
distinguished Italian actress having given the 
society permission to usehername. The ulti- 
mate ambition of the society is to found and 
maintain an Italian theatre here very much 
like the German theatre. The beginnings are 
to be very modest and social in character so as 
to interest, if possible, the Italian residents 
especially. The conductor has been selected 
and as there are many Piedmontese in the city, 
and they come from a province noted for the 
number and ability of its amateur players, 
there will be no difficulty about collecting a 
company competent to present the easily ren- 
dered plays with which the start is to be made. 
Such a society adds another picturesque ele- 
ment to old New York. 
**% 

Tea, it appears, is to be numbered among 
the conquering forces, for it is now a well- 
authenticated fact that afternoon coffee in some 
German cities, notably Berlin, is being dis- 
placed by five-o’clock tea, the function and 
the beverage ‘attaining greater popularity every 
succeeding season. As to whether or not the 
innovation encountered opposition the reports 
have nothing to say; but, apparently, pleas 
had to be set up in behalf of tea, else why is it 
said that the advocates of it in Germany claim 
it as a remedy for anemia and a complexion 


VOGUE 


improver? The German ladies are to be con- 
gratulated upon having adopted a very pretty 
custom—i. e., if it follows the English and 
American five-o’ clock in being not exclusively 
feminine. 
* 
* * 

As pretty and touching a story as ever 
moved the novel reader to pity and admiration 
was lately part of the day’s doings chronicled 
in a New York journal. The knight who fig- 
ured as the hero was a mite of four, and his 
lady fair was one year his junior. They were 
little kindergarten folk, and evidently the chil- 
dren of poorly circumstanced parents, for they 
were allowed to go to and from school alone. 
It has been the custom of the small knight to 
call for the pretty little maid, and he took her 
completely under his charge, holding her by 
the hand and guiding her across truck-crowded 
streets. So well had he acquitted himself that 
the parents of both children apparently regarded 
him as fully capable of shielding himself and 
the little girl from danger as a child treble his 
age. A truck’s sudden turning flung the 
children under horses’ feet, and both were 
struck and both painfully hurt. But the little 
man’s concern was not for himself, even when 
he was in peril and wounded. At that agon- 
izing moment he besought the bystanders to 
look out for Agnes and to care for her. And 
when they made ready to take him to the hos- 
pital he plead and cried out and questioned, 
until little maimed Agnes was laid by his side. 
Quietly then he lay, as the onlookers, with 
tear-dimmed eyes, helped the ambulance sur- 
geons. Such a hero, and only four years 
old ! 


* 
* * 


In referring to Mr. Howells’s completion of 
Their Silver Wedding in the current issue of 
Harper's Monthly, a reviewer said of Mr. and 
Mrs. March—the hero and heroine—that they 
are entirely cosmopolitan. They represent the 
eternal masculine and the eternal feminine ; 
Adam and Eve might almost be reconstructed 
from them! Was ever criticism so hopelessly 
gone astray? Mr. Howells’s women, so far 
from being eternal, are already hopelessly 
passé, except a few here and there, such as the 
woman doctor in the Garden House. As for 
his average married woman, engrossed in do- 
mesticity or society, she is a bore of the first 
magnitude, and her like will be non-existent a 
quarter of a century hence, it is to be hoped. 
Eternal, indeed ! Melancholy would be the 
outlook for the human race if the Howells’s 
types of women were to be eternally repro- 
duced. 

**% 

At last a body of clergymen has come out 
in emphatic disapproval of prize fighting, and 
made a recent notorious instance of it the text 
of a rousing set of resolutions. The great 
dailies were properly rebuked for publishing 
page after page of the sickening details, for is- 
suing extras, and for displaying bulletins. The 
music hall proprietors and the managers of 
kinetoscope and similar pictorial displays were 
also scored for presenting scenes from the fight. 
The first count of the indictment refers to the 
audiences—a crowd of criminals of every age 
and character, interspersed with representatives 
of our commercial and professional life—alder- 
men, members of the Legislature. The fact 


4 


that four hundred policemen were detailed to 
keep order, is pointed out as an acknowledg- 
ment that New York took this ‘‘ public shame 
under its protection."’ The Governor of the 
State was asked to aid in repealing the Horton 
law under which such exhibitions are possible. 


* 
* * 


It would be interesting to know what the 
savages, which the United States is civilizing 
by slaughter, would think of a prize fight—the 
stage with the combatants and the auditorium 
with its brutalized throngs. ‘<«I wad some 
power.”” 


ECHOES OF CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING 


BY G. M. GALLAHER 
SCENE : AT A JEWELER’S 


Jack and Ned standing in front of a counter 
containing small articles. 

Ack : ** Help me out, won't you ? I’ve got 
J to get a Christmas present for my cousin, 

Jean—some little thing, you know. I 
don’t know what she wants, and can’t think 
of any girl stuff except what takes more money 
than I can claw together.”” 

NED (encouragingly): ‘‘ Oh, that’s easy! 
Take one of these silver things ; they’ re all for 
girls.”” 

Jack: ‘* Yes, but which?"’ 

NED (picking up silver garter clasps in the 
form of four leaf clovers, unattached to any 
garter-ribbon): “‘ Here, these are pretty and 
look sort of useful.’” 

Jack: ‘* But what are they for?”’ 

Nep: “ How should I know? Buy ‘em, 
anyway. Girls are always sending us things 
we haven’t any idea what to do with.”’ 

Jack buys garter clasps and goes forth with 
serene expression of duty done. 


SCENE: AT A GLASS AND PORCELAIN SHOP 


Mrs. Owens, animated and happy-looking ; 
Mr. Owens, bored and ill-humored ; clerk, 
polite and weary. 

Mrs. Owens: ‘* Those dessert plates are 
certainly lovely, but do you think they are 
quite as dainty as the others we saw? Don't 
you think, too, that maybe Aunt Helen would 
like that vase better ?”” 

Mr. Owens: ‘*In Heaven’s name, Kitty, 
buy the plates and come along. You've got 
about fifty people on your list still, haven't 
you?”’ 

Mrs. Owens (in grieved surprise) : ** Why, 
Robert, how irritable you are getting, over 
such a little matter, too. I have all my pres- 
ents except Aunt Ruth’s, Uncle Henry's, 
Cousin Mary’s, Mamma’s, Papa's, Brother 





Mr. Owens: ‘* Yes, I thought so! Here’’ 
(to clerk), «I'll take that lot of pink, crimpy 
dishes there, and those ie 

Mrs. Owens: ‘‘ Robert! what are you 
doing? Why in the world do you want those 
ramekins ?”” 

Mr. Owens: ‘For Aunt Ruth.”’ 

Mrs. Owens: ‘* Aunt Ruth! Those dishes 
are to bake in, and Aunt Ruth hasn't kept 
house for years.”” 

Mr.Owens: ‘* Never mind, let her use "em 
for match safes then. I want to get this busi- 
ness over with.”” 





(Continued on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 4) 

Mrs. Owens (musingly): ‘*1 might get 
those ramekins for Cousin Mary if I were sure 
she’d be more pleased with them than with the 
embroidered doilies at Arno’s.”” 

Mr. Owens (rapidly): ‘* Yes, we'll take 
those, and that china basket for Aunt Ruth, 
and that yellow pitcher affair for Uncle Henry, 
and those green bowls for ~ 

Mrs. Owens (awakening): ‘‘ Robert, come 
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right out of this shop! If we don’t get away 
my friends will think I've been to a china 
auction in company with a lunatic.”’ 


SCENE: AT A CANDY SHOP 


Mrs. Lee, young and weary-looking ; Mrs. 
Kipp, young and joyful. 


VOGUE 


Mrs. Lee: ‘* Oh, Molly, how do you do? 
Isn’t Christmas shopping just a nightmare ?"" 

Mrs. Kipp: ‘* Why, do you know, I've 
seldom spent a happier day. But then I ’ve 
been hunting Archie’s present.”” 

Mrs. Lee: ‘¢ Archie’s?”* 

Mrs. Kipp: ‘Oh, I always forget you 
don’t know my husband. I'm not like most 
wives—just giving back their husbands their 
own money in some sort of a present. I earn 
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some money all myself every year before Christ- 
mas—oh, I’m not going to tell you how, 
that’s my secret—and spend it all for Arche. 
It’s very hard to decide what to buy, because 
I want something really useful and yet pret; y, 
and—and—well, sort of romantic. This y ear 
I've succeeded beautifully.” 


Mrs. Lee: ‘¢ What is it ?*” 

Mrs. Kipp: ‘*A pincushion for his room. 
Baby blue satin, trimmed with real lace, and 
embroidered with violets, the loveliest, French- 
iest thing. I'm going to borrow it daytimes, 
while he’s at his office, for my dressing-table.’’ 





SATINS, VELVET AND PANNE VELVET POPULAR 
FABRICS—-TAILOR GOWNS TO BE MODISH 
MUST BE ELABORATE—WHITE POULT 
DE SOIE WRAP—ENGLISH ART 
VELVET BODICES—ZINC A 
NEW COLOR IN CLOTHS 


Atins are very much to the fore this season, 
satins soft and full of pliability—that 
draping quality—still not flimsy by any 

means. Velvets have grown so light of weight, 
and wearable and pliable, producing ex- 
quisite effects beyond anything dreamed of 
before. As for tints and tones they have 
passed beyond range of speech. These two 
fabrics, and panne velvet are the ones which 
will surely meet with no depreciation this sea- 
son, and they are to be well supported by silks 
innumerable of every make, plain and figured, 
brocaded and broché, together with the fancy 
manceuverings of a jour, braidings, appliqués 
and embroideries of silk or insettings of lace. 

Cloths are turned into laces by means of 
mechanical cuttings and mechanical embroider- 
ing in their latest smartness. Superimposed 
on white silks, satins or cloths they are having 
a great success. 

This marks more pointedly than ever the 
two kinds of cloth gowns which have obtained 
highest favor, neither of them in sympathy 
with what we for years have been pleased to 
call the tailor-gown. That rigid simple affair 
exists no longer among smart women. Ifa 
cloth gown of to-day has nothing but stitch- 
ings, these stitchings represent decoration in 
bands or motif, and it must also show touches 
of lace or velvet. The gown which in cloth 
still advances beyond this one is a very dressy 
affair, a mass of openwork laid over white or 
colors. It has flouncings, mousselines, plisses, 
laces, furs, mingling of silks, jeweled buttons 
and ornaments, fringed sashes, and many other 
ornamentations applied by hand work or in 
passementeries. 


A SMALL DINNER GOWN 


This was all talked over in a bijou room 
with flowered walls and flowered furniture, 
recalling the days of the Régence, but with 
the modern touch of a tea service and muffin 
rack, at the hour of five o'clock. Later there 
was to be dressing for a petit diner, which 
sounds informal, but is far from it. A gown 
of blush pink panne velvet was worn, the 
skirt traine long, but not as long as a ball 
gown, a distinction always made by master 
makers, and one smart women observe care- 
fully. What was also to be admired, was 
the way the traine, a square one, spread 
out from the rest of the skirt, which showed 
perfect mastery. The bottom, front and 
sides ended in broad scallops, caused by in- 
settings of renaissance lace suggesting reversed 
hearts and scrolls, intermingled to suit this 
bottom line. The lace work itself was alto- 
gether in small wavings and ruched about 


(Continued on page 10) 
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EVENING GOWNS OF SATIN 
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(Continued from page 6) 
with pink mousseline of the same shade as the 
panne. This made for lovely softness, and 
was further enhanced by the deep double 
mousseline plissé flounce pulled out on its 
extreme edge, which was the bottom finish 


of the skirt, and supported underneath by. 


several white plissés attached to the white 
satin petticoat. Above this lovely bordering, 
beyond the hip line, rose two tall narrow tri- 
angles, in reality scarfs of pink mousseline 
plissé so shaped and edged with mousseline 
ruchings; these crossed like the steps of a lad- 
der with other ruchings to match. On the bot- 
tom was a fan of pliss¢ mousseline, which was 
doubled and pulled out, and then fell over the 
plissé flounce in a most harmonious way. 
Diminutive repetitions of these triangles 
appeared in front on each side of the front 
gore. On the untrimmed left space of the 
skirt, fell a long wide plissé scarf end, having 
also on its edge the same mousseline fan plis- 
sage. This scarf end was also carried up on 
the décolleté corsage to the right shoulder, 
where it ended in a chou of black velvet. 
Another but larger chou with jeweled orna- 
ments on both, caught the scarf at the belt on 
the left. ‘Ihe square décolletage was draped 
with panne, and a very low one it was, but a 
higher drapery of pink mousseline rose above 
into shoulder straps which were trimmed with 
two rows of black velvet ribbon each cross- 
wise. Transparent were the elbow sleeves of 
the same mousseline shirred lengthwise, with 
double plissé flounce for finish. On the cor- 
sage were the same motifs of lace ruched about 
with mousseline and placed in a slanting line 
from right to left in front, and from left to 
right inthe back. As the bodice was slightly 
pointed in front, the scarf drapery used for 
belt was drawn down to accent this point, and 
given the long waist line so desirable and 
modish. 


WHITE DRESS MANTLE 


As the night was mild a short mantle sortie 
was selected as wrap. It suggested a very 
broad scarf of white poult de soie, fitted with 
a bias seam in the back, while its fronts were 
slightly bunched up with gathers across the 
bust. There it fastened under two satin ribbon 
choux. On the bottom a deep double flounce 
of mousseline plisse was pulled out, while 
above fell a shorter flounce of Renaissance, and 
for heading was a double box-plaited white 
satin ribbon ruching. High fitted collar, 
with Capuchin hood of white ribbed velvet, 
lined with white crépe de chine, embroidered 
closely in gold thread and silver spangles here 
and there. A fringe of white satin ribbon 
loops, narrower than the ruching, with a ruch- 
ing below, made an effective bordering both to 
hood and collar. Besides, there were full 
mousseline scarfs en jabot, pliss¢ and ruched, 
to fill up the front and hang low down on the 
skirt. This is the smartest model in short 
evening wraps and it gives a captivating line to 
the figure. This one was lined warmly with 
wool, and with white satin. 


VELVET BODICE 


There is something very chic in a fancy 
waist built of English art velvet, glowing with 
Oriental coloring under a silvery sheen. They 
are extremely effective under street jackets. 
One in mind has an open bodice with seam 
down the back and under the arms, the back 
dipping into two short tabs, a jeweled button 
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on each. Long revers covering the fronts are 
built of lavender blue satin laid flat, held at the 
top by a jeweled buttonand a large one. The 
single dart seams are defined by five jeweled 
buttons, on each seam a pretty motif, the but- 
tons the same size as these on the back tabs. 
Vest and high collar-band are in one of white 
crépe de chine overlaid by diamond crossings 
of beige lace entredeux, greatly in accord with 
the rich ambers, blues, purples and reds in the 
velvet. Close-fitting blue satin sleeves having 
velvet triangles, the broad ends facing with 
large jeweled button ornamenting each for 
epaulettes. 


ZINC COLOR CLOTH IN COMBINATION 


Zinc, one of the new cloth colors, is best 
imagined by recalling the metal. It affords a 
capital field for smart touches of color in the 
gown parts. Satin cloths in the zinc shade are 
a pronounced success, especially when Regence 
silks are introduced, as they are doing in 
Paris. Fancy such cloth, made up with its 
skirt back, laid in a box-plait and an open 
one, showing a water-melon Régence silk 
flowered in white, laid in plaits also and falling 
the whole length of the skirt as drapery. 
Above a cloth boléro shorter in front than in 
the back, showing a deep Régence corselet to 
match, and square décolletage. Slight opening 
down the boléro front besides. Vest and 
chemisette of Régence silk. Double panne 
velvet collar in two zinc shades. A lovely 
creation and smart ensemble. 





(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Lthough the cream of the cream of our 
A most select clans have been thrown 
into mourning by the death of that 
perfect type of an old-fashioned great lady, the 
Duchesse de Maillé, still are we looking for- 
ward to quite an unusual number of festivities, 
and although many of us will go there dressed 
in a sort of shimmering jet-covered half-mourn- 
ing, still I am sure that these social gatherings 
will be of a character which will give me many 
a pleasant subject for my letters to Vogue. 

For the past thirty years the Duchesse de 
Maille’s Sunday evening receptions in the 
handsome mansion which she occupied in the 
Rue de Lille, that is to say in the centre of 


_the noble Faubourg, have been attended by the 


flower of the intellectual as well as of the 
aristocratic Paris. She was a remarkably witty, 
kind-hearted and truly elegant woman, who 
made no attempt to conceal her age, but on 
the contrary appeared to glory in her lovely 
white hair which was dressed a la Marie 
Antoinette, and set off by exquisitely fitting 
but invariably black dresses. 

Her quick temper, her extreme frankness 
and her habit of calling a spade a spade ren- 
dered her a character in her way, and she had 
a most amusing fashion of laying down the law 
to her numerous acquaintances and friends. 
She may be found portrayed as the type of what 
a great lady of the old school should be, in a 
many of the most witty novels and dialogues 
of Gyp, and she was universally beloved by 
both old and young. To many of the latter 
has she played the part of a fairy godmother, 
and while she was always opposed to the par- 
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venus and newly rich, and also to the Hebrew 
element, which now occupies so conspicuous a 
position in Parisian society, still there are a 
large number of persons who owe’ their posi- 
tion and their success in life to her support and 
kindness. 

Her eldest son, the head of the ancient ducal 
house of de Maillé, is captain of an infantry 
regiment stationed at Tours. Some years 
ago when in the cavalry he was called upon to 
command the mounted escort of Queen Vic- 
toria during her trip to France. 

He is a handsome, manly fellow, who has 
but little in common with the young dukes— 
de Luynes, de Noailles, de Cazes, de Morny, 
d’ Uzés, de Chanlines, etc., etc.—who make 
their home all the year round in Paris, and 
who divide their time between childish Royal- 
ist conspiracies against the Republic and play- 
ing only too often the rdle of mere dudes. 
The ducal house of de Maillé traces back its 
origin in an unbroken line to the Baron Gaus- 
bert de Maillé, who lived in the year 1035. 

Grand Duke Vladimir Alexandrovich and 
his lovely and talented wife, Grand Duchess 
Marie Paulovna, are now here, at the Conti- 
nental Hotel, on their way to Egypt, where 
they intend to spend the greater portion of the 
winter. The Grand Duchess is—in so far 
as the talent of knowing how to dress, as well 
as in wit and cleverness of repartee—amazingly 
like a Parisian, and her toilettes are always, 
and wherever she goes, the cause of much ad- 
miration and comment. I had the pleasure of 
meeting her at luncheon yesterday, and I was 
delighted with her gown of pale gray silk 
cloth paneled and edged with chinchilla, and 
spangled with sparks of gray iridescent jet. 
An enormous amethyst, surrounded with bril- 
liants, fastened her broad gray velvet belt, and 
on her small toque, the crown of which was 
composed entirely of Neapolitan violets, and 
which was edged with chinchilla, a gray dove 
with outspread wings nestled above the brow. 
The dove was duplicated upon the little chin- 
chilla and velvet muff, clustered with violets. 

It will please those women who instinctively 
hate anything outré to hear that the bird’s-nest 
coiffure, so untidy and disheveled to look upon, 
is for good and all done away with. For all 
its small mercies let heaven be truly praised ! 
The hair is now gracefully and simply raised 
upwards from the nape of the neck towards the 
top of the head, where it is coiled smoothly, 
the ends being drawn through the middle of 
the coil and arranged in soft light curls, which 
produce, together with the wavy fringe on the 
forehead, a Greuze-like eftect. In the evening 
high ospreys, small tufts of feathers, jeweled 
buckles, or a knot of real flowers are added, 
and for grand occasions, of course, the tiara or 
diadem is placed slightly on one side, which 
gives it a somewhat rakish but very attractive 
look to pretty and piquante faces. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, December, 1899. 


GLIMPSES 


MopisH— 


French corsets suppress the superfluous 
flesh, and control abnormal outlines ; but they 
need to be assisted by an instructress who, after 
showing the purchasers how to adjust them 
properly, will give a ten minutes iesson in the 
correct carriage of the body when walking in 
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them. Without a knowledge of this attitude, stunning décolletage—the smartest thing you C 
the benefit of the new corset is reduced toa ever saw. No sleeves, of course, and the front 


bandage, and, as for smartness, it is entirely line forming two scallops, so Mme. D 





‘¢I want you to go with me fora peep atmy into the neck.” 





uL— 
‘*T should think it would ruin your neck by 


minus. says. They are wired, and she will show me __ like fury.”’ 
MyrTra— how well they keep their place by pressingthem Myrra— 


*¢ I'll risk it. 
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making it look like pressed velvet, and hurt 


Wait until you see it !"* 
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[Nete.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
pageand date. See illustrations on this page.] 


‘T “He temptation to buy hats that in 
every respect are charming and that 
are marked down from higher 

prices to $10, regardless of materials, assails 

every woman who walks up and down Fifth 

Avenue and looks in a certain window. It 

is such a very little to pay for a becoming hat 

and the season is still so young it seems a 

hardship not to have one. 


Large horseshoe pins, such as are ultra 
smart worn to catch the loose strands 
of hair at the back of the head, may be 
bought in rhinestones set in 18-karat gold 
for $10, 

» Comfortable French eiderdown room wrap- 
pers in all shades, well made and with satin 
ribbon binding, are selling for $6.25. 

Little fancy maids’ aprons of sheer Swiss 
inlet with embroidery and lace and with little 
tulle pockets and bows, are from 75 cents up. 
Some dotted Swiss at $1.75 are very pretty 
and have a ruffle of Swiss about the edge. 

White furs are very much en evidence at 
some of the fashionable teas and their popu- 
larity is easily understood as there is nothing 
more becoming. I thought feather boas were 


the ugly ducklings’ battery, but this fluffy, 
long-haired fur far excells them. 

Muffs of white fox, very large, are $18, 
while the neck-piece is the same price. 
Many women carry the muff with either a 
seal or Persian lamb coat. These novelties 
are well to own as they save the handsomer 
furs. 

Could anything be prettier for a young girl 
of sixteen than a dainty frock of point d’esprit 
made like thesketch? Price, $42.50, The 
tucks meet in a point in front and are fin- 
ished at the bottom with two bias ruffles 
smartened with narrow satin ribbons. The 
guimpe is separate from the bodice so that it 
may be either worn or not. This lovely model 
comes in a number of colors—red, blue, cream, 


and in white. The illustration for a younger 
girl is a party frock also of point d’esprit, and 
to be had in different colors, accordion-plaited 
and trimmed with satin ribbon. Price 
$47.50. 

For a very little girl the sketch gives an 
idea of a charming model made of pink 
liberty gauze accordion-plaited over taffeta. 
A narrow ruffle finishes the bottom of the 
skirt, and a deep frill of gauze and lace out- 
lines the décolletage. Short sleeves. Price, 
$35. 

Purses of pig skin with a strap on one side 
to slip the fingers through when carrying, 
and a monogram of silver or silver gilt on 
the other are most useful and durable if of 
good leather and well sewn. They can be 


bought from a harness-maker, which is the 
best place to buy them, for 75 cents, 
a dollar and a quarter and a dollar and a half. 
The monograms may be selected to suit the 
purchaser, the price depending upon the 
choice. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


IN PRAISE OF GARMENTS FIT FOR THE OC- 
CASION 


Here exists such a misuse of those long 
cloth paletots which reach to the 
bottom of a woman’s skirt, that a 


word of expostulation comes not amiss. One 
sees them usually of fine cloth in the palest 
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of beige shades, with a flounce fitted to flare 
at the bottom, and worn with trailing outer 
and under skirts. As for walking through 
city streets, and all that we know that to 
mean, with anything but extreme personal 
discomfort, and an utter disregard to cleanli- 
ness or health, everyone will agree the feat is 
impossible. The fact of wearing such a coat 
under such circumstances is the hight of in- 
appropriateness and folly, They were never 
intended for any other purpose than stepping 
from a carriage for a short distance, appearing 
at country clubs, at the races, coaching, etc. 
As that kind of life is pursued on this side of 
the water by a very few, and the shop supply 
being very large, the modishness of the gar- 
ment proved to be the engaging bait which 
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has resulted in this pitiful display, and silly 
extravagance, for these coats cannot be made 
up cheaply. 


NO MORE COSTLY THY RAIMENT THAN THY 
PURSE SHOULD BUY 


The great lesson our women have yet to 
learn is to dress according to their position in 
life. If they cannot afford carriages, why 
buy carriage clothes? If they have not great 
fortunes summing up into millions, why fol- 
low suit with the woman who has? All 
shops would soon change their methods if 
they were made to feel that their patrons were 
no longer willing to dress without fitness. 
Fashions are created for all purposes and for 
all purses, year in, year out, with the closest 


LA 


study and intent to preserve propriety, good 
taste, and dignified fitness. Our difficulty 
lies in a fixed unwillingness to dress in any 
but an extravagant way on the street, where 
in spite of the total unfitness and injury to 
fine clothes, this persistent love of show 
maintains the custom from year to year. As 
for the moral side of this feminine weakness 
and the pitfalls constantly resulting, we have 
no intention of touching upon it, but simply 
to protest against such vulgar taste and de- 
plore its increasing stride. 


FANCY DRESS COSTUMES 


Chief among the entertainments for the 
delectation of college maid and youth during 
the holidays was the fancy dress ball, the 
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most fascinating of all diversions. A very 
charming affair of this kind was admirably 
planned and carried out a few nights ago. 
Two costumes, representing California and 
Cuba, are worthy of a description, and so is a 
third one, a bird dress, the ‘* Swallow.” 
California, a lovely girl with chestnut hair 
glinting with gold, tall and well formed, 
wore a soft India silk in rose-pink; the skirt, 
reaching her ankle, was machine plaited its 
length, having been previously scalloped and 
hemmed. A round décolleté 4 demi bodice, 
the silk draped crossways back and front, was 
belted in with a high corselet of the same. It 
requires very inexpensive silk to obtain de- 
lightful effects of this kind. For sleeves, a 
single puff on the right, but on the left were 
plaited outstanding frills, giving to the left 
shoulder that trimmed up look now so fixed 
a point of contrast to the right one. As the 
representative industry grape culture had been 
chosen for decoration, both fruit and leaves 
played a conspicuous part. 

This was beantifully carried out on the bot- 
tom of the skirt. Full bunches of grapes 
turned downwards, while long stems and 
plentiful leaves turned in graceful curves half 
way up the skirt with charming taste. Four 
immense grape leaves formed the top skirt 
trimming, one on each hip hung by its stem 
while one covered corsage back and front, 
with points upturned. The edge of these 
leaves were lightly wired so as to fit into the 
curves of the figure, which they were made 
to do perfectly. This was noticeable on the 
sides, where the stem started from the belt, 
the large leaf being pressed into the gown 
line part way down; afterwards the pointed 
leaf edges flared out as did the skirt. This 
artistic movement gave in a great measure to 
the skirt much of its beauty. 

For coiffure, were two lovely bunches of 
grapes attached toa circlet of satin-covered 
wire fitting the head. The hair, being thick 
and well waved, was arranged in soft locks 
across the brow, and then gathered at the 
nape of the neck, and let fall over the 
shoulders. These grapes were posed becom- 
ingly on each side of the brow, the wire 
being hidden in the hair, while on the left 
a few more leaves were added, ending in a 
traling vine falling down and intermingling 
with the strands of waving glossiness. Noth- 
ing could be prettier, including the dainty 
pink slippers and pink hose. 


CUBA FANCY COSTUME 


Was most fascinating in Spanish colors, 
skirt and bodicein yellow, The former long 
enough to reach the calf of the leg, was bor- 
dered with a fine criss-crossing of narrow 
black ribbon, while for bottom edge finish a 
single black ball fringe. This same effect 
was repeated on the upper part of the skirt, 
simulating an overskirt. On the round demi- 
décolleté bodice the black ribbons were 
crossed, but in larger diamond spaces, while a 
red silk sash after draping the waist, fell 
nearly to the bottom of the skirt in one long 
broad end plissé, having a chou for heading. 
A short boléro in yellow was also criss-crossed 
in black to match the bottom skirt bordering, 
its short epaulettes the same, and together 
with plain yellow elbow.sleeves, were edged 
with a black ball fringe. With captivating 
grace was this costume worn by a piquante 
brunette, who also wore a Spanish black tur- 
ban with its three pompons on the left. A 
scarlet velvet bow resting on the hair beneath 
—also on the left side—was most fetching. 
In the right hand she carried an American 
and Cuban flag. 


BIRD COSTUME 


Very chic are bird costumes, but usually 
are carried out in feathers expensively. Not 
so in this instance. The Swallow, a radiant 
petite blonde, was a dream in black and white 
with a dainty touch of yellow. Her gown 
proper something soft in white, veiling or 
crépon. Her skirt short above the ankles, 
and a demi-décolleté round bodice. The 


bird effect was produced by hip wings of 
black taffeta reaching to the bottom of the 
skirt, cut into feather irregularities, each one 


carefully and lightly wired. The same idea 
of feathers rose up in shorter lines on the 








bodice, both front and back, but leaving 
spaces of the white bodice between the front 


and back. All the parts of white skirt and 
bodice which showed beyond these taffeta ef- 








fects were strewn closely with the suggestion 
of swallows high in the air, as one sees in 
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pictures, accomplished by the meeting of two 
black lines. These were washed in with a 
black water-color pigment very successfully. 
A few black and white folds alternated across 
the décolletage, while the short sleeves were 
trimmed with full short plissés of black taf- 
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feta. For belt, a brilliant yellow satin girdle 
in folds. Hair waved from the face, caught 
at the neck, hanging in a bunch of curls be- 
low. A swallow with beak forward posed 
above the brow on the left side of the head, 
a second swallow dipping in downward flight 
from the left shoulder. A large yellow but- 
terfly held by a wire attached to a bracelet on 
the right arm. Black slippers and hose. 
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MUSINGS BY THE WAY 


T seems a pity that I cannot get well 
within reach of the actual fighting or I 
should go out to the Boer War. Ihave 

often been a spectator of the *‘ manifestations ’”” 
of the mob in Paris, where the police give 
you white and yellow tickets, and you may 
take a seat on the terrace of the Tuileries 
and see the entire drama enacted in the Place 
de la Concorde, just as the men and women 
did in the days of Robespierre and the Reign 
of Terror. There are no good points of 
vantage in South Africa, however, no loges 
or private boxes or reserved seats, and I cer- 
tainly have no wlsh to enlist, nor do I desire 
to advertise myself and give a hospital ship. 
You know this is an age of self praise, and 
the competition is so great that in order to 
keep up with the times we are obliged to 
play a centinual obligato on a self-tuned 
trumpet, and thus celebrate our own praises 
and our own glories. It is an age of solos. 
Unless one blares forth his own importance 
no one else will believe that he is in the land 
of the living. DolI not always call to your 
attention my possessions, my houses, my 
yacht, my horses, and do I not always pull 
out the Meadows stop? And thus philan- 
thropy has its motives, be they social ambi- 
tions or political aspirations or matrimonial 
ventures. Ostentatious public charity has its 
price. When we were engaged in fighting 
the Spaniards and incidentally acquiring new 
possessions, after the most approved Anglo- 
Saxon methods, London society did not rush 
in to wrap itself up in the Stars and Stripes 
and endow hospital ships. Spain was a 
monarchy, and the great middle classes of 
Victoria’s domain looked upon us askance. 
We were giving a bad example to colonies. 
I have no right to refer to politics. Iam 
simply giving opinions on the fashions of the 
day. It is 4 la mode to be in profound 
sympathy with England, and to get into 
society on the broad back of charity. And 
there is no doubt in the world, as this last 
year of the century begins, that we all are 
feeling the effects of expansion, It seems co 
produce restlessness. I am never satisfied in 
one place for a longtime. I feel as if the 
world were my garden and I hasten to seek 
new flowers and new pleasures. It is the 
one relief given me—I feel that at any time 
I can ring down the curtain and change the 
scene, 

The military spirit has even entered the cut 
of clothes, and tailors are giving us the ap- 
pearance of generals and majors and officers 
on parole. Our coats fic snugly, and some 
of them have a disposition to be frogged, and 
there is again a wonderful reaction in favor 
of scarlets and bright reds in ties, The col- 
lege boys descend upon us, nearly everyone 
wearing a gray felt hat with a twisted silk 
band, such as were supplied by the hatters in 
the autumn by the dozen. Noone else wears 
them this season. They are simply a reflec- 
tion caught from a passing fad, but I have no 
doubt that the hat would be serviceable in 
South Africa. It is a survival of our war, 
and the Rough Rider furore. It is also only 
the college boy who wears brown boots at this 
season. I donot want to discourage the boot- 
makers, but I really hope that the brown 
boot will be put in its proper place. It is ex- 
cellent in the country, but very much out of 
tune with the requirements of city life. It 
may be permitted on asnowy day, and I have 
seen some very stout ones reaching far above 
the ankle, which are ideal to trudge through 
the slush that covers the streets of our North- 
ern cities in mid-winter. 

Grey gloves have also gone out of fashion. 
They have been snuffed out by the desire for 
more color in accordance with the belligerent 
spirit of the age. I have always preferred the 
browns and reds. They are warm and grate- 
ful to the eye in winter, and besides they are 
always the badge of a well-dressed man. 
You know it has been said that if a man 
wears good hats, good boots, and good gloves, 
that other deficiencies of his toilet may be 
excused. I do not mean to say that this is 
the only costume in which he should appear, 
or that the rest of his raiment should be 
necessasily shabby. You will find many 


well-dressed men who have decided affection 
for a certain suit of clothes, and will wear it 
day after day, although they may have others 
which have been sent home from the tailors, 
and which have never even been worn. I 
always had a deep affection for certain grey 
tweeds, and I feel that they are lucky and 
that the day on which I wear them will be 
one of more than usual happiness to me. 
You know we all are a bit superstitious. 
There are certain ties which we will wear 
threadbare, 

There is an evening suit, long out of fash- 
ion, with which is connected some of my 
sweetest memories and I would not part with 
it—I could not even give it to Meadows. It 
would be a sacrilege if anyone else wore it, 
and I would rather that moths should eat it 
thread by thread—I cannot wear it now my- 
self—than know that it had left my possess- 
ion. Meadows nominally falls heir to my 
clothes. He does not wear many of them— 
at least in my presence. I would not allow 
such an impert.nence and he would not think 
of committing such an error of deportment. 
But the moment that he has his holiday, he 
can do precisely as he pleases. He is his own 
master and he has tact enough to keep out of 
my sight. But I have an idea that he dis- 
poses of his perquisites and that there are cer- 
tain second-hand clothiers who know a thing 
or two about this little trade. In fact, one 
day, siumming, I saw suspended on a hook 
outside a shop of this character something 
which looked very much likeasuit of home- 
spun which I had made in Scotland some 
years ago. At first it gave me a shock—it 
looked a bit as if it were a part of me hang- 
ing there for the inspection of the public and 
I resented it—clothes are so personal! But 
then again when | reflected that a part of my 
wardrobe cast aside and contaminated by other 
influences soon lost all character, and yet 
even in its degradation and miserable sur- 
roundings it looked superior to the compan- 
ions with whom it was exposed forsale, I 
sent another servant to purchase it and J said 
a word to Meadows the next morning. The 
hint was taken and I know the offense will 
not be repeated. 

I believe I have been found fault with for 
my misquotations from the Scriptures. I see 
by a letter written to me that the Queen of 
Sheba was a new woman and that Solomon 
fell in love with her. I remember the last 
part of the story, and I believe absolutely 
with Miss Hobbs, or rather with Jerome, in 
that delightful play, that the only way to 
conquer a woman, is to make her fall in love 
with you or reciprocate your affection. Solo- 
mon was of course, wise in his generation, 
and, although, the little affair may have had 
somewhat of a modern complexion, it was 
only human after all. As for the Queen, she 
merely followed the example of her kind. 
No woman can resist love-making. I have 
just been looking over the opinions of a clever 
woman on the subject. She puts the advice 
in the mouth of a dowager wonderful for her 
youthful appearance, due perhaps to marvel- 
lous maquillage: ‘It is the duty of every 
woman to embellish herself to the best of her 
power and her purse. She owes it to 
society." Which is very true, and the great- 
est triumph a woman can obtain in my mind 
is the one which she makes in ‘¢ la lutte pour 
]’amour.”’ 

I am moralizing, growing sentimental and 
beyond my depth. The usual ring for Mead- 
ows, and, although I am banting and very 
strict as to what I drink between meals, I 
feel that I should like some brandy and water, 
The decanter and glass are by my side, the 
great velvet curtains are drawn, shutting out 
the street and the city, clothed in a dim gar- 
ment of snow. The candles lit, a blaze from 
the fire, and a faint perfume of pine logs and 
hickory logs, bringing back a thought of the 
forests in autumn and scent of dead leaves, a 
favorite book, and really, don’t you know, I 
am quite comfortable. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Xford and Cambridge mixtures have 
been so much used during the past 


_ few months for all kinds of suits and 
overcoats that they are no longer new or es- 
pecially smart. 

Ready-made clothiers are as quick to take 
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advantage of every change in the tide of pop- 
ular favor as they are to follow the leads of 
the fashionable tailors in matters of cuts and 
finishing, with the result that nothing long 
maintains its title to exclusiveness. 

In the same class with the rough Oxford 
mixtures may be placed the herring-bone 
materials chiefly used in making up overcoats. 
The light gray tones with distinct marking 
were always too noticeable to be really good 
style, but the dark varieties in which the 
peculiar angular weave was suggested were 
much used, and they are still worn by many 
well-dressed men. An overcoat, wel] made 
and of good cloth, should last at least through 
two seasons ; and it is therefore a mistake 
for the man of limited means to select a 
material so pronounced in color or design that 
it can be associated with a particular period, 
as it is also a mistake to follow the extreme 
fashion of the moment in the cut of a gar- 
ment intended to last so long that it will 
surely outlive the mode in vogue at the time 
when it was made. 

This is particularly apropos of fur-lined 
coats. A coat lined throughout with good 
fur, and with fur collar and cuffs is necessarily 
a very expensive garment, and one that is 
intended to wear for many years. It is wise, 
therefore, in buying it, to disregard all ex- 
tremes, and choose something that will con- 
form closely to the standards of the future as 
judged by those of the past. Perhaps there 
is less change in these coats than in any other 
of the garments made for men. It is natural 
that this should be so, not only because the 
demand is limited to comparatively so small a 
number as to preclude any possibility of this 
coat becoming common; but, also, because 
the shops and makers realize that they will 
last so long that any material change in their 
cut or finish from year to year would certainly 
decrease the sales. These coats are made 
with broad fur collars and cuffs. Persian 
lamb and sealskin are the furs most used. 
In length the coats vary somewhat, hanging 
to the knees, or as low as the middle of the 
calf, but seldom to the ankles. They are 
made single-or double-breasted,'and with or 
without braiding. Of fine kersey lined with 
mink and musk rat they vary in price from 
$90 to $300. 

Though Persian lamb and sealskin are 
much used this season there are many other 
furs with which these coats may be lined, 
such as musquash with sable collar and cuffs, 
mink and musquash, beaver and mink, etc. 
I have seen some coats of dark blue cloth 
trimmed with fur, and one of very dark 
green, but black is the most formal and the 
correct tone, Braiding gives a garment 
rather a Russian look, but personally I do not 
care for it. Braid serves no useful purpose 
and it rather detracts from the neatness and 
simplicity of the coat. Fur cuffs are entirely 
a matter of individual taste, and it is as cor- 
rect to have your coat sleeves untrimmed. If 
cuffs are used they should be very broad, 
reaching about half way to the elbow. 

There is not much change in the cut of 
sack coats and waistcoats. The single- 
breasted coats made by the smartest tailors are 
still rather short, hanging only as low as the 
bottom of the sleeve, but there is a growing 
tendency toward greater length, and in order- 
ing a jacket I should advise having it cut a 
few inches longer than thesleeve. The col- 
lar should be one and a half inches in width 
in the back and there should be a breast 
pocket, beside, of course, the pockets at the 
sides, There should be three buttons on the 
sleeves. I have seen one sack coat made of 
pretty gray mixture that was distinctive, and 
though a departure from the set standards of 
fashion it nevertheless possessed that inde- 
scribable quality called ** style.”” It was cut 
square at the bottom, much as a double- 
breasted jacket is cut, but instead of over- 
lapping with a double row of buttons the cloth 
came together as it does in a single-breasted 
coat, with only one row of buttons down the 
front. The lapels were broad like those of 
the double-breasted jacket. The coat hung 
loosely from the shoulders; it bad side and 
breast pockets and three buttons on the 
sleeves. The waistcoat was single-breasted 
and the lapels of the collar were slightly 
broader than is usually the case. 

Many double-breasted waistcoats are now 
being made without collar or lapels, and with 





the rows of buttons converging into a point 
at the bottom. Some of the shops are ex- 
hibiting evening waistcoats made of plain 
ribbed black silk. That they are slightly 
better than the figured varieties is al] that can 
be said in their favor. In England, I believe, 
fancy waistcoats are more or less worn with 
evening clothes by well-dressed men, but in 
this country such things are still considered 
bad style. 

The apparent popularity of breakfast and 
lounging jackets this season as judged from 
the prominence accorded them by the haber. 
dashers is noteworthy. They are so numer- 
ous and in so many varieties of material and 
design that it would be of little value to 
attempt their description. Those of dark 
brocaded silks are the handsomest and most 
luxurious. Made of velvet or of woolen ma- 
terials faced with Scotch plaids these jackets 
are extremely common, and in point of good 
looks and good style by no means worth the 
few dollars for which they may be bought. 
A room jacket in order to support elaborate- 
ness should be really handsome; if comfort 
and ease are all that is desired, a plain, loose 
jacket of some soft and dark colored material 
is to be preferred. 

Bath robes are more extravagant than ever 
before—extravagance that in some cases is 
carried to the point of absurdity. Robes of 
eiderdown bound with narrow satin ribbon 
are extremely pretty, and as elaborate as any 
bath robe ought to be. I have noticed at 
several of the smart shops eiderdown robes in 
broad stripes of white and pale pink, blue or 
lavender bound with satin ribbon of the same 
shades, and tied at the waist with twisted silk 
cords of white and color. Some of the 
blanket and Turkish towelling robes are 
pretty and less expensive. 

A new thing to be avoided in the way of 
hats has found its way into the shops; it is 
called the dinner hat—or, to use the language 
of the shops—the ‘* Tuxedo Alpine.”” The 
hat istmade of black ribbed silk, and it can be 
folded flat somewhat after the fashion of an 
opera hat. Alpine hats, at best, are very lit- 
tle worn during the winter by smartly dressed 
men, and this conceit is not likely to gain 
much favor. 

Gloves lined with fur for walking and 
driving cost from $5 to$10o. Some of heavy 
skin with gray squirrel fur lining are $7 a 
pair. 

The once-folded Ascot tie is perhaps the 
smartest shape now in vogue. It is tied by 
bringing the end over an ordinary knot at the 
collar and letting it fall perfectly straight 
down. A pin keeps the cravat in place, and 
prevents it from slipping or working up. 
Heavy silks with close designs in black and 
white are effective. At the best shops these 
ties cost from $2.50 up, according to the 
quality of silk. 

Narrow four-in-hand ties are rather less 
worn now than formerly, but they are still 
good style. Plain black or dark colors are to 
be preferred. 

Soft bosomed flannel shirts for morning 
wear in winter may be bought in various 
stripes and colors at many of the haberdash- 
ers, but they are not much worn in town. 
Stripes should run up and down the bosom 
and cuffs, It is noticed, also, that the corn- 
ers of cuffs are now being cut square or with 
sharply rounded points instead of the gradu- 
ally rounded points common for so long. 








‘* All they need, but not more than they neea 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers” orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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HOUSEBOATING IN FLORIDA 


Ouseboating is a luxury more culti- 
H vated in Florida in the winter season 
than in northern waters in summer, 
and when the annual mid-winter exodus from 
New York to the south begins after the holi- 
days the old houseboats on every Florida river, 
lake and lagoon are brought out and freshened 
up with a little paint on the exterior and a 
good scrubbing inside, By way of contrast 
the southern houseboat is peculiarly interest- 
ing. It differs as much from the European 
type, or from Mr. Lewis Nixon’s elaborate 
houseboat, Loudoun, as a wild, sour crab 
apple does from a modern Ben Davis or New- 
town Pippin, It is a houseboat, primitive in 
type and construction, but not altogether un- 
satisfactory for the purposes intended ; it 
probably has no superior. 

When the houseboat idea first took root in 
this country, through the influence of Wil- 
liam Black’s novel, many were the devices 
suggested for turning old hulks into service- 
able houseboats. The most popular idea—at 
least in the newspapers—by those who would 
construct a houseboat for a mere song was to 
buy up.some old canal boat for a few hundred 
dollars, and convert it into a luxurious, hand- 
some floating palace that only needed steam 
to make it as good as any millionaire’s steam 
yacht. So those who did not know, were 
told that a canal boat which originally cost 
from four to six thousand dollars, could be 
picked up around Hoboken or the Erie Basin 
for five or six hundred dollars, and then at 
the outlay of a few hundreds more it could be 
converted into a delightful living-place for 
the summer months. . 

In those early days of the houseboat’s popu- 
larity many old and worthless canal hulks 
were doubtless sold to would-be houseboaters ; 
but the appearance of these reconstructed 
craft on the waters around New York has 
failed to materialize. Of all boats intended 
for comfort and pleasure, the canal boats seem 
to be the poorest. Their square ends make 
them unwieldy, their high sides, when un- 
loaded add to their cumbrous appearance, and 
totally unfit them for the purposes of a house- 
boat, and their foul, ill-ventilated interiors 
would bring the sweet odors of bilge water 
daily to the nostrils of the occupants in spite 
of all that carpenters and architects could do. 
** The best way to make a houseboat out of 
a canal boat is to sell the hulk for second- 
hand timber, and then build a new house- 
boat,’’ was the rather cynical advice of a 
boat- builder when approached on the subject, 
and probably he was nearly right. 

Condemned canal-boats are not used in Flori- 
da for houseboats. They would be impossible 
in the shallow lagoons and rivers of the pen- 
insular state, and besides timber is so cheap 
that one can be built for less money than it 
would cost to get a canal boat down there. 
The saw mills located near a stream of water 
provide rough sawn pine timber at ridicu- 
lously low prices, and the architect and car- 
penter constructs his houseboat at the edge of 
the water, and launches the foundation be- 
fore the house part is built. The latter is 
then added to the boat while floating about 
the quiet waters of the lake or lagoon. 

Louis Nixon’s houseboat, the Loudoun, is 
a luxurious palace compared with the South- 
ern craft of like class. It is just a trifle 
under one hundred feet in length, and seven- 
teen feet and ten inches beam. Its extreme 
narrowness is due to the builder's desire to 
make it pass through the locks of the Erie 
canal. It draws rather more water than the 
Florida houseboats, having a draft of five and 
a half feet, and this would make her useless for 
many of the shallow waters in thesouth. More- 
over, she is propelled by a small condensing 
engine, having a water tubular boiler, mak- 
ing her more of a yacht than the typical 
English houseboat. The original model of 
the houseboats made no provision for steam, 
or other motive power, and in this respect, at 
least, the Florida houseboats conform more 
strictly to the first type of such crafts. 

The inland waters of Florida are peculiarly 
well adapted to navigation by flat-bottomed 
houseboats, and existence on one is almost 
ideal in the winter months for those who en- 
joy out-of-door life. Great chains of lakes in- 
tersect the interior of the peninsula, and along 


the coast there are innumerable bays, inlets, 
lagoons, and rivers that pass imperceptibly 
into each other, One may thus float down 
the whole coast, or penetrate inland to a con- 
siderable distance without meeting any obsta- 
cles. On these sheets of placid water game of 
all description is to be found, and the wooded 
shores show a succession of rich scenery and 
pleasant fruit farms and orchards. 

The foundation of the Florida heuseboat is 
similar to that of a scow, with arounded stern, 
and a sharp prow. This latter feature is essen- 
tial to the safety of the craft in times of heavy 
winds and roughseas. The houseboat will in- 
evitably experience some rough weather even 


















when floating at her anchorage in the quietest 
body of water. A blunt-nosed canal-boat 
converted into a houseboat would have some 
difficulty in coming up into the wind in a 
heavy blow, and if the gale should prove very 
violent, some danger might be invited. 

Most of the home-made houseboats resem- 
ble inshape our river steamers, They have a 
shallow, flat bottom, but sharp, graceful 
bows, and rounded sterns. The deck swells 
out rather sharply at either side, and it pro- 
vides considerable space for promenading. 
There is no room in this scow below the 
water line that can be used for anything ex- 
cept possible storage room. The shallow hull 
is dark and uninviting. But the living quar- 
ters are constructed on this deck so that all 
the air and ventilation possible are enjoyed. 
This is where it differs from the reconstructed 
canal-boat, which must of necessity have 
some of the quarters below the water-line. 

With the flat-bottomed scow securely built, 
with all the seams thoroughly caulked and 
painted, it is a small matter to build up from 
it. The house is constructed on this deck, 
with the upright beams running through the 
deck and secured with braces on the bottom 
of the boat. These uprights add rigidity to 
the whole structure, and in the case of a 
heavy blow the house could not be carried 
away without breaking the whole craft in 
pieces. Several boats were constructed with 
the houses built on the decks without any up- 
rights running through, and during a heavy 
gale two winters ago on Lake Worth they 
suffered considerable damage. One had the 


house part carried bodily off the hull, while 
the boat part suffered very little. 

With the uprights securely anchored in the 
hull itself, the framework of the house is put 
up the same as that of any similar structure 
on land. The whole house is constructed 
after plans that would apply to any cottage in 
the north or south, except, that, as a rule, 
there is only one story. Why anybody should 
desire two stories on a houseboat is a little ob- 
scure to a designer. With plenty of deck 
room it is much pleasanter, cooler, and more 
comfortable to have the kitchen, sleeping- 
rooms and smoking-room all on one floor, 
Two.deckers are occasionally built, but they 
are generally clumsy affairs and offer good 
targets for the gales. They are usually top- 
heavy and unwieldy. 

The top of the house is nearly always con- 
verted into a promenade deck where life can 
be enjoyed to the utmost. A two-foot rail- 
ing around the edge makes it safe for children 
and convenient stanchions for supporting an 
awning enables the occupants to shut out the 
sun on hot days without interfering with the 
breezes that usually sweep across the land of 


This upper 


Florida on the warmest of days. 
deck of the houseboat is a veritable floating 


roof garden. Rugs, lounging chairs, ham- 
mocks, potted plants, wicker tables and 
couches, and all of the paraphernalia necessary 
to make life agreeable on a balmy day, are 
gathered on this roof garden. _In fact most 
of the time is spent on this roof, and the need 
of a parlor is considered so insignificant that 
few of the smaller crafts have any. There is 
generally a smoking-room, which on rainy 
days is supposed to answer the purposes of 
such a superfluous room as a parlor. By 
moonlight with the awnings down, and by 
daylight with the protecting awnings up, the 
remarkable climate of Florida in midwinter 
may be enjoyed to the fullest extent, while 
thoughts of icy rivers and snow-clad land- 
scapes up north will only help to increase the 
pleasure by contrast. 

All of the southern houseboats are finished 
with the pine wood that produces such an 
exquisite polished effect. The pines grow in 
abundance on every side, and it needs only a 
crude saw-mill to cut them up into marketa- 
ble shape and sizes. No plastering or other 
finish of paint or canvas is required to make 
the interior of the boat houses attractive to 
the eye, and healthful and refreshing to the 
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other senses, Tables, floors and ceilings are 
decorated alike with the beautiful curls and 
rings of the famous Southern pine, covered 
with a slight coating of crude oil or varnish 
to bring out the grain and lustre. The house- 
boats are chiefly small affairs—from forty to 
fifty feet inlength. A dining-room, kitchen, 
a small store-room and several sleeping-rooms 
compose the suite of apartments, which to 
one who enjoys life on the water is far prefera- 
ble to a cottage or hotel. The waterways are 
free and the owners of the houseboat can float 
at will up or down the stream, or anchor in 
some bay close by the beach, where ocean 
and still water greet the eyes at all times, 
The waters abound in fish, as has been 
mentioned before, the woods and bays are full 
of game birds, which at sunrise can be shot 
from the very deck of the houseboat. Fruits, 
vegetables and game are all so cheap that one 
need never worry about the cost of living. 
No camper in the northern woods in summer 
ever found living so economical as those who 
go down to Florida to spend the winter on a 
houseboat. 

Small houseboats may be rented now on 
many of Florida’s prominent rivers and lakes 
for much less than a lease for a cottage can 
be obtained. The prices vary from $200 to 
$800 for the season. But then one can 
have a moderately sized houseboat built for 
$500 to $800, and the cost of keeping it 
through the summer would not amount to 
more than the sum required to dock and 
house a sailing yacht through the winter up 
north. The motive power 1s the only serious 
drawback to houseboating in Florida, The 
waters of the state are not teeming with 
steam tugs and launches as those about New 
York, and it might not be so easy to secure a 
tow when desired. In the rivers and bays 
near the large cities in the noth, one is 
pretty sure to get a tow almost any day that 
he sets the signal for one; but in the little- 
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traveled waterways of Florida he might wait 
amonth. On some of the more populous 
bodies of water, naphtha launches make regu- 
lar trips up and down the rivers or around the 
lakes to pick up any houseboat that wishes to 
change its anchorage. Ih this way the prob- 
lem is satisfactorily solved for certain localities. 

But down in the lonely regions of south 
Florida, the houseboat needs some motive 
power other than that supplied by an occas- 
ional tug or naphtha launch. On some of the 
smaller ones rude sails are rigged by which 
the houseboat can be moved along before the 
wind at any time. With a strong wind over 
the stern, the boat can make pretty ‘fair 
time in this way, and she can even be worked 
up a little clumsily against the wind. With- 
out the sail, however,a small naphtha launch, 
or some other motive power becomes quite 
necessary for the peace of mind. There are 
plenty of launches, however, which will take 
the houseboat to any locality desired, and then 
call for it on a specified date. It is better to 
make the arrangements for the return trip 
before starting, or else some wily captain 
might charge a nominal sum to get you to 
the out-of-way anchorage place, and then 
make exorbitant price to tow you back to 
civilization. 
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ya does not publish patterns as a 


rule. The exception is one pattern 

a week as described in detail on this 
page. Vogue pattern coupon cut from any 
issue of Vogue must be sent with the remit- 
tance. 


He pattern for this week is for a 

I child’s afternoon frock to be made 

of silk, wool, or fine white mate- 
rial. Silk gowns are not considered appropri- 
ate for young children, it being better style 
to make their best gowns of fine white nain- 
sook over a silk slip, of Henrietta cloth of a 
fine quality, and in light colors or even silk 
crépe. Some mothers, however, like to have 
silk frocks for their children, or often want 
to make over a gown of their own into a 
child’s gown, and if the silk is in a plain 
color, a shot silk or one with a small figure, 
it could be made after this model, omitting 
the lace at the bottom of the skirt, using three 
knife-plaited ruffles of silk. The collar 
would be pretty made of fine nainsook or 
batiste tucked and trimmed with batiste 
embroidery, Sleeve ruffles of doubled silk. 
Bow in front of ribbon to match the 
silk or of velvet like the belt and sash. 
Either black or a dark shade matching the 
silk, This gown for dancing is pretty made 
of French nainsook over a slip of light blue 
silk, Shoulder knots, bow in front, and 
belt of light blue velvet. Guimpe of nainsook, 
edged with lace at the throat and cuffs. 
Sometimes children up to six years wear 
these gowns with short puffed sleeves and no 
guimpe, but after six, they are much prettier 
worn with a guimpe. 

Another pretty combination would be to 
make the gown of light blue cachemire with 
ruffles of plaited blue chiffon, The tucked 
collar of white batiste is edged with a ruffle of 
Jace under which is one of plaited chiffon. 
Sleeve ruffle of cachemire doubled. Belt and 
bow of blue velvet. This pattern is suitable 
for a child of eleven years or younger. 


DRESS ACCESSORIES 


"| “Here is nothing that adds more to a 
woman’s appearance of being well 
dressed than the accessories. Even 

if her gown is of handsome material and 

well made, she does not look well unless the 
small details, such as sleeve ruffles, collar, 
boots, etc., are in perfect order. If you take 
the trouble to notice the boots and gloves 
worn by the generality of women who con- 
sider themselves well dressed, you will see how 
little care is given to details. It is not the 
expense that makes this a fact, but the trouble 
of taking care of details, when you have no 
maid to do it for you, If girls would only 
realize how much better they would look, if 
they did not have more gowns than they 
could well look after with the accessories that 
go with them. As we have said before in 
these columns, it is not so much hard wear as 
lack of care that makes your clothes look 
shabby. For economy as well as appearances, 
it is well to have two pairs of each kind of 
boot and shoe, wearing them one day and 
putting them on trees the next, as well as 
fastening loose buttons, polishing, etc. In 
this way one pair is always in order, and if 
you have a system in the care of your clothes, 
it does not take as long as you would suppose. 

Very often you see girls wearing boots with 

the heels run down, which look very bad, 

and it is so simple to have a lift put on by 
any cobbler, that I wonder it is not done. 

Stockings will also wear much longer if 
not worn twice on the same foot; that is, if 
fresh ones are not put on each day. Put the 
stocking that you wore on the left foot one 
day on the right the next. Skirt bindings 
and petticoats ought also to be well looked 
after and not worn when they are frayed or 
soiled. 

White gloves are still correct for ceremo- 
nious occasions, and a great expense to ‘* the 
girl with nothing a year,’’ but here again 
comes inthe care. If you have in a conve- 
nient place a small bottle of naphtha and a 
piece of flannel, and clean the soiled parts of 
your gloves after each wearing, not waiting 
until they are very soiled, they will last much 
jonger. Also when you take them off pull 


out the fingers well and Jay them in a glove 
case. Do not simply pull them off and poke 
them into a drawer, as so many young girls 
do. Your lace handkerchiefs, ruffles, collars, 
etc., may be easily laundered at home by 
washing them in a suds of pure soap and pin- 
ning them carefully on the ironing-board or 
table before pressing. 

If you have one or two plain gowns and 
several shirts, pretty collars, jabots, fronts, 
revers, guimpes, etc,, many changes can be 
made, 

We publish in this number an illustration 
of a guimpé which is most useful to wear 
with a long-sleeved décolléte gown, making 
it high, so that it may be worn to the theatre, 
a restaurant dinner, etc. Of course the ma- 
terial chosen depends upon the gown, although 


or dish, and pat it out as thin as possible 
with the palette knife, breaking the nuts as 
little as possible; now line the moulds with 


this nougat, pressing it down evenly with a— 


halved lemon, trimming the edges with your 
scissors, and set the mould aside till the 
nougat is quite cold; then slip the blade of a 
small knife between the sides of the tin and 
the nougats, and lift the latter out. These 
moulds can be filled with custard, whipped 
cream, fruit macédoine, or anything else you 
please. 


NouGat ve MonTécimart.—Blanch, peel, 
and dry in the oven one pound of sweet almonds 
and four ounces of pistachios, without, how- 
ever, allowing them to discolor, and blanch 
and bake four ounces of almonds to a 





VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—wNO. 455 CHILD’s AFTERNOON FROCK 


For description see this page. Cut paper pattern No. 45 sent on receipt of 
coupon with remittance of fifty cents. rs 


white is probably the most useful, as it can 
be worn with anything. This guimpe is 
made of all-over lace trimmed with ruchings, 
of white chiffon. It should be unlined, in- 
cluding the collar, which is wired to hold it 
in shape. Very pretty guimpes may be made 
of Brussels net appliquéd with lace, braid and 
cord. Next week we shall give some ideas for 
making revers and stocks. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Ovcat.—Blanch and dry well half 
N pound of almonds,then halve, shred, 
and bake {them on a baking-sheet 

in the oven till of an even golden color, 
keeping them well stirred so that they color 
evenly. Now put one pound sugar into a 
clean pan with two tablespoonfuls of strained 
lemon juice, and boil together till a bright 
golden shade; then stir in the shred almonds, 
and just let it all boil up again, stirring it 
well together; now pour it at once into a 
well-buttered or oiled tin or plate, and mark 
it out quickly into squares or any shape you 
choose. This nougat can be used for mould- 
ing in this way: Have ready some moulds; 
put a little of the nougat on a well-oiled slab 
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red brown. Now put intoa pan twelve ounces 
of best white honey, and the same of sugar, 
and boil these together to the crack; then 
pour it onto the stify-whipped whites 
of five eggs, whisking it well together, and 
allowing it to simmer till, on dipping your 
finger and thumb into water, and then into 
the syrup, the latter does not adhere to the 
fingers. When you can make it ‘¢ball,”’ 
lift the pan from the fire, and stir in the 
almonds, white and brown, and the pistachios. 
Have ready spread on a board a sheet of wafer 
paper, and spread this as evenly as you can 
with the mixture in a layer fully two inches 
thick ; on this place another sheet of waxed 
paper, and lastly lay a board or clean tin on 
the top; let it stand till the next day, when 
it can be cut in blocks and packed in grease- 
proof paper in a tin box. 

You can make many varieties of this 
nougat: for instance, you can use one and a 
quarter pounds of blanched hazel nuts and 
twelve ounces of grated chocolate instead of 
the almonds and pistachios, making it in just 
the same way ; or you can mix in crystallized 
rose leaves or violets, varying the nuts by 
using broken up walnuts and coloring the 
foundation with any coloring to taste. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Eceived two dollars from a correspond- 
ent writing on the letter paper of a 


Washington, D. C., hotel. The 


letter is unsigned. We have no means of 





LACE GUIMPE 
See text—Dress Accessories 


knowing to whom the patterns ordered should 
be sent. No coupons were enclosed. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
R terns published should send in their 


requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


Louis xv. Jacket. 
Golt Cape 
Appliqué Design. 
Drop Skirt. 
Blouse Silk W aist. 
Lace Guimpe. 
Breakfast Jacket. 
Shirt Waist. 
\ Cloth Jacket. 
No. 10 Golf Skirt, 
No, 11 Light Summer Skirt. 
No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11, 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 
No, 14 Three Stock Collars. 
No. 15 Little Boy's Frock. 
No. 16 Little Girl's Dress. 
No. 17 Eton Jacket. 
No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 
19 Tight Fitting Petticoat, 
No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse W aist. 
No. 21 Three Corset Covers. 
No, 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce, 
No. 23 Dust Coat. 
No. 24 Tunic. 
No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 
No. 26 Lace Coat, 
No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 
No, 28 Night Gown. 
No, 29 Dressing Gown. 
No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No. 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 
No. 32 Eton Coat 
No. 33 Child's Coat. 
No. 34 Shirt Waist. 
No. 35 Opera Coat. 
No. 36 Silk Waist. 
No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 
No, 38 Girl's Coat. 
No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back. 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 
No. 42 Short Jacket. 
No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 
No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 
No. 45 Child's Afternoon Frock. 


Zz 
° 
OBI Crewe 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Stregt, 
New York, 


ENclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No,,... sontoses 6eees 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


Bo ns aueee we éénedentes nee ae 


Cee eee ere eer eeeseee eCeCCececece 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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VICTORIA BROWN 


IN TWO SHADES OF FINE LYONS SATIN WITH 
EFFECTS, IMPORTED IN LIMITED LENGTHS FOR 







SHOT 






WEAR WITH MORNING COATS. MADE IN THE 







SOMERSET SCARF, PRICE $3.00. 






COLLARS FOR MORNING, AFTERNOON AND DRESS 





PRICE $4.00 AND $9.00 


noe 


‘Madison SquareWest- 




























ANNOUNCEMENT. 


B. Altman & €o. are prepared to accept 
orders (for a limited period) in their Dress- 
making and Tailoring Department at decided 
concessions from regular season’s prices. 

Nineteenth Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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5 RR SEE 


Vogue publishes more smart 





fashions than any periodical. POE 4 | 
: rime. GARDNER 
Corsets made to order 


Packer’s Tar Soap 52 West 2ist Street 


used daily for bathing renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents All the newest models 


chapping and roughness. ‘ 
Corsets for reducing corpulency 
and lengthening the waist 


Perfect fit Guaranteed Silk Petticoats a Specialty 


Pure, mild and curative—the ideal toilet soap. 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 











THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO,, NEW YORK 
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(Continued trom page iii) 
Circular drop skirt of mousseline has five 
tucks with an accordion-plaited ruffle, which 
comes to top of the two small mousseline 
ruffles on the taffeta foundation. Each little 
ruffle is finished with a tiny quilling. 

The tunic is mousseline tucked in clusters 
of five tucks running lengthwise and bordered 
with an appliqué of velvet flowers in autumn 
tints outlined with steel spangles. 

The bodice has a bias trimmed effect in 
the cluster tucks of mousseline joined by 
herring-bone. The yoke, including top of 
sleeves, is of the appliqué velvet flowers with 
steel spangles outlining design as on tunic. 
Sleeves of cluster tucks with herring-bone 
finished at wrist with small cuff of same. 
High collar of tucked mousseline. 

Fig. 2.—Reception dress of black Chan- 
tilly lace over white mousseline and taffeta. 
This entire gown is of diamond-shaped inser- 
tions of black Chantilly lace, edged with jet 
paillettes and connected by straps of narrow 
black velvet ribbon. The skirt is circular, 
demi-traine, and over a drop skirt of white 
mousseline de soie, which is also circular 
with a Spanish founce. This flounce is fin- 
ished at heading with narrow mousseline 
quilling, and at bottom with two ruchings 
stitched in centre. ‘The white taffeta foun- 
dation, also circular, has a deep dust ruffle of 
tucked mousseline. 

The bodice with tight fitting back is 
slightly bloused in front and has an inner vest 
of white panne velvet with a dainty design of 
palest pink roses, which opens over a drapery 
of chiffon. Reversof the Chantilly at cor- 
sage, with under revers of the panne velvet. 
The velvet revers and vest are edged with 
silver paillettes. Elbow sleeves are finished 
with two deep frills of plaited lace. Stock 
collar of deep rose pink satin with appl'quéd 
band of panne velvet edged with silver. Nar- 
row girdle of the rose pink satin. 

Fig. 3.—White taffeta bodice, finely 
tucked with inch bands of plain taffeta, her- 
ring boned together. Plain sleeves, with 
tucked taffeta trimming on upper part carry- 
ing out same effect, Deep pointed cuffs of 
trimming. The bands on waist are finished 
in front with small white silk tassels and 
jeweled buttons. High tucked collar, fas- 
tened in front with tassels and buttons to 
match waist. ‘To be worn inside of skirt. 

Fig. 4.—A reception gown of Russian lace 
and flowered taffeta, The shaped circular 
skirt of Russian lace gives a Spanish flounce 
effect, and has panels front and back, and 
also small pointed side gores of a creamy- 
white taffeta, with a design of large pink 
roses chiné. The flounce has the roses in- 
serted in graduated medallions. This skirt 
is over a drop skirt of cream mousseline de 
soie, which has two narrow flounces finished 
with quillings on edges. The underskirt of 
white taffeta is also circular. The bodice 
has a tight-fitting back, with boléro front of 
the lace and appliqué rose design taffeta in 
bandings, and opens over a front of tucked 
and shirred chiffon, with crosswise black 
velvet ribbon bands, At top of sleeve is a 
deep pointed piece inserted of the lace and 
taffeta appliqué, the rest of it being the 
tucked and shirred chiffon. Deep pointed 
cuff of lace and taffeta falls over hand. A 
wide folded girdle of black satin completes 
this attractive costume. 

Fig. 5.—Empire dinner gown of silver 
spangled yellow satin, en traine, with ap- 
pliquéd border of yellow and white brocade 
In bow knot design, outlined with silver pail- 
lettes, and finished with a deep flounce of 
white Chantilly lace. Front of cream white 
corded chiffon with tiny silver spangles in 
stripes. The trained back is box-plaited at 
waist and from under the postillion back of 
bodice. The yellow taffeta foundation is cir- 
cular and en traine, with a deep flounce of 
yellow mousseline over which the lace on 
overdress hangs. 

The boléro fronts and postillion back are 
of the corded and spangled chiffon. Edging 
the corsage and fronts is a narrow band of 
sable. The sleeves are strips of the chiffon, 
falling in deep points edged with sable and 
caught at elbow with a knot of black velvet 
ribbon with openwork edge. Velvet strap 
across front of corsage with Rhinestone 
buckle and bow on left side. Velvet strap 
and buckle at waist line in back. 





Fig. 6.—Reception gown of cream Mech- 
lin lace with tunic and jacket of pale gray 
panne, having heavy Russian lace appliqued. 
The design in lace beaded with large black 
pearls. Gray silk fringe finishes tunic falling 
to the length of skirt. 

Fig. 5936—Coat of cadet blue cloth, with 
extra collar and cuffs of white cloth trimmed 
with white braid. Hat of black felt stitched, 
bow of white taffeta. 

Fig. 5939.—Theatre frock of black satin 
crépe de chine. The tunic is cut in quaint 
shaped points of irregular lengths outlined 
with an embroidery of steel beads fringed with 
jet. The underskirt is of puffed black chif- 
fon, the puffs caught in with heavy cords, a 
double frill of 2-inch depth chiffon spreads out 
from the bottom. The bodice opens in the 
back over a hand-tucked V and catries out 
the embroidery motif of the skirt; tucks again 
outline the yoke that is of very smart guipure 
strapped with velvet bands. Long sleeves are 
embroidered at top and bottom. Lage black 
velvet picture hat has a cloux of white velvet 
and ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 5949.—Evening gown of white satin 
combined with fine all-over lace and em- 
broidered with silver spangles caught on with 
crystal beads. Butterfly bow of black velvet, 
held by a fancy butterfly of lace and spangles. 

Fig. 5958.—Biscuit color ladies’ cloth cos- 
tume for forenoon wear. Perfectly plain 
skirt. Polonaiseeffect finished at the bottom 
and on the bodice part with narrow folds of 
panne velvet the same shade. A handsome 
collarette of stained Russian lace covers the 
shoulders. There are perfectly plain sleeves. 
Hat of folded felt striped with silk bands the 
same shade. Tan wings add to the smart en- 
semble. 

Fig. 5960.—Smart odd bodice of pale blue 
satin with five rows of cords running from 
under arm to bust. Cords to correspond are 
also on the tops of the sleeves. A vest and 
shoulder cape cut in one and outlined with a 
very narrow plissé is appliquéd with raised 
black velvet roses and an embroidered vine. 
High stock and girdle of black velvet, 

Fig. 5969 —Smart street costume of long- 
haired gray Oxford. Tunic skirt cut in long 
points, buttoned at one side with large steel 
buttons. Double-breasted short jacket also 
outlined with stitching. The inlet V is of 
cloth, and a high cloth collar has a turned- 
over collar of velvet in dark gray. White 
tulle cravat tied high above the collar is very 
becoming. Rough black beaver hat has a 
trimming of handsome ostrich plumes. 

Fig. 5970.—Young girl’s frock of steel 
blue ladies’ cloth. Skirt cut with a great 
deal of flare, and a box plait in the back. 
The Eton jacket has a belt of Persian design, 
revers and sailor collar of blue velvet embroi- 
dered in silver and edged with a band of 
beaver ; cuffs and collar are treated in the 
same way. Vest of cloth putin full, Hat 
of blue velvet trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 5971.—Satin-finish cloth costume in 
cadet blue. The tunic and drop skirt are 
circular, and the drop skirt has a narrow 
Spanish flounce heavily embroidered in a Per- 
sian design of blue, cream, and black. This 
and the squares on tunic are finished with a 
narrow band of stitched black satin. The 
embroidery on jacket is finished on edges 
with the satin band, and it is again used on 
the collar and revers, which are of Renais- 
sance lace over cream-white corded silk. 
This smart little coat opens over a front of 
tucked mousseline, with stock collar of Ren- 
aissance. Tie and girdle of black satin. 

Fig. 5973.—Very effective evening wrap 
that could easily be made at home of almost 
any pretty cloth, silk or velvet with good 
effect. White satin would also be good ap- 
pliquéd with large Chantilly flowers; then 
sprinkle the whole with steel or jet beads and 
you would have an extremely handsome cape. 
The deep yoke should be of corded material, 
the same as cape, and about the shoulders 
chiffon is draped, giving the effect of a 
Marie Antoinette hood. Big black velvet 
rosettes fasten the chiffon, A full frill of 
Chantilly lace has underneath an extremely 
full ruche of white chiffon which also extends 
around the high collar. Deep chenille is a 
pretty addition, although the cape is quite 
effective without. 

Fig. 5§974.—Airy white lisse ball gown. 
Skirt made pretty with innumerable ruffles 





edged with ruching. Small black silk dots 
are sprinkled over the steel sequins. A lace 
braid is effectively used without idea of a set 
design. Bodice cut heart-shaped and edged 
with a band of sequins in steel. Drapery of 
lisse is looped on the shoulder with two tiger 
lilies, Narrow ruche over the shoulders and 
around the arms, 

Fig. 5975.—Becoming tea gown of pale 
pink cachemire. The yoke is low at the 
throat and striped with insertion. Over this 
the gown is hung loose in front with revers 
from which a generous jabot of black Chan- 
tilly lace falls. Insertion of Chantilly fills in 
the front and about the bottom there is a 
ruffle of lace. Elbow sleeves havea strip of 
insertion and a deep frill. The back of the 
gown is cut Watteau, 

Fig. 5976.—Simple shirt waist of white 
flannel striped with satin. Four groups of 
cords reach from the shoulder to the belt. 
The collar and cuffs are also corded. Back 
of the skirt is without yoke. Pearl buttons 
fasten the front. . 

Fig. 5977.—Well hung black cloth skirt 
cut very swirling at the bottom, and trimmed 
with stitched bands of black satin. The top 
band of satin is cut in scallops increasing in 
size as they near the back until three large 
ones fill in the space. Bodice of white mirror 
velvet with vest of point Venise between 
stitched black velvet folds; tucks in small 
groups reach from the shoulder a few inches 
down, and two rows of tucks appear on the 
sleeves; belt and knot of black velvet. 

Fig. 5991.—Coat for child of cream white 
cloth with brown bear collar and cuffs. 
Heavy silk passementerie fastenings. Fur 
hat to match. 

Fig. §992.—Theatre waist of cream-white 
satin. This waist suggests a shirt waist with 
yoke of finely tucked mousseline. It fastens 
a little to one side under band on which Point 
de Venise insertion is appliquéd. Tucksin 
satin down front. The appliqués finish yoke 
at back and heading of sleeve trimming 
Rows of tiny dull gold buttons on yoke and 
down side. Belt of stitched white satin. 
Tucked mousseline frill at wrists. 


FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY, OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 

Note. Our Animal Protective League, Mrs. 
Myles Standish, President, hasas its object practi- 
cal education in the care, protection and kindly treat- 
ment of animals. 

The sole function of Vogue in behalf of the O. A. 
P. L. is to enable those interested in animal welfare 
to express views and relate experiences to an ex- 
tended audience, thus assisting the League in its 
educational work, Statements made in signed com- 
munications should be regarded as those of the 
writer,and not necessarily those of Vogue. Corre- 
spondence invited. Membership dues Vogue Auxil- 
iary, $1 a year. 

Address Vogue Auxiliary, O. A. P. L., Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


WASHINGTON AND HYSTERIA 


He capital of the country, Washing- 
i ton, D. C., has lately been ravaged 
by a mad-dog scare, and although 
no one in all the city could be found who 
had seen the alleged rabid animal, the whole 
populace went off into a fit of hysteria, and 
every stray dog that could be captured was 
hurried off to the pound, some four hundred 
of them giving up their little lives to calm 
the nerves of a set of credulous fools. The 
term may seem extreme, but I confess [have 
absolutely no respect or patience left for pre- 
sumably reasoning beings who will allow 
themselves to be led around by the nose by 
any one who chooses to raise the cry of mad 
dog. 
HUMBUGGED YANKEES 
Do not the American public yet realize, 
after some six or eight years of experience, 
that there are men who reap large profits out 
of public agitation on the subject of hydro- 
phobia ? They-not only have specifics to sell, 
but they have modes of treatment for which 
the deluded patients pay to the full extent of 
their pocketbooks. It is a commercial en- 
terprise with these men, and their capital is 
not their nostrums, but it is the cowardly fear 
of the public on which they bank. I am 
given to understand that the business of cry- 
ing hydrophobia is not as profitable in New 
York city as it used to be, but it is not yet 
profitless. 


























































































NO MUZZLES ON NEW YORK DOGS WINTER OR 
SUMMER 


If hydrophobia is so prevalent as is pre- 
tended by certain nostrum venders, why is it 
that previous to ten years ago Americans were 
in happy ignorance of the awful peril that it 
is now pretended lurks wherever a dog is? 
Do not readers of these lines remember how 
for a time the dogs of New York were muz- 
zled as soon as warm weather arrived? Well, 
there came along the present President of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to An- 
imals, Mr. John P. Haines, and he had the 
muzzling order rescinded, ‘That was some 
years ago and not one authenticated case of 
hydrophobia in dog or human being has 
there been in New York. The President 
referred to and his subordinates come into 
personal contact with a larger number of dogs 
and vagrant ones at that—starved and dis- 
eased—than any other citizens, which cir- 
cumstance assuredly gives authority to Mr. 
Haines’s opinion on this dread subject. As 
anyone who has ever conversed with him, or 
who has ever read the literature which he 
edits knows, Mr. Haines regards hydrophobia 
as the rarest of diseases and no authentic case 
of it has ever come under his observation, 


AUTOPSY ONLY CAN DETERMINE WHETHER PA- 
TIENT DIED OF FRIGHT OR LOCKJAW 
OR HYDROPHOBIA 


Animal lovers can do their four-footed 
friends no greater service than to investigate 
the cases of alleged hydrophobia. Do not 
believe the unsubstantiated statement of the 
most truthful persons that you know if they 
affirm that they have seena person die of hy- 
drophobia. They may have seen a death due 
to fright or to lockjaw, but only an au*opsy 
could determine that it was hydrophobia. Note 
that you never hear tales of infants dying of 
hydrophobia. You may be told that little 
children of three and four years who “ could 
not possibly understand’’ have died of it. 
But they do understand, and you can easily 
prove that they do by asking the narrator 
how he or she accounts for the fact that 
babies, although the majority of them come 
into contact with dogs, do not die of rabies. 

I wish emphatically to state that the fore- 
going protest against belief in alleged hydro- 
phobia is mine, and that the League for 
which I plead every week is not involved in 
my statements in the least. The League is 
engaged in perfecting its organization and in 
develop‘ ng its ideal of persuading and instruct- 
ing the public, and not in severely calling it 
to book for not exercising its common sense. 


SOME LEAGUE NOTES 


To get to Our Animal Protective League 
matters; it is gratifying to observe that educat- 
ors as well as average men and women are 
beginning to realize the vital importance of 
the League method of ethical training, and 
those in charge of .wayward children are look - 
ing into the scheme, and two or three experi- 
enced officials have announced their intention 
of immediately forming chapters under League 
guidance. The completion of the partitioning 
at League quarters will, of course, greatly 
facilitate the work of demonstrating its meth- 
ods. This movement is the most beautiful 
and most thoroughgoing attempt extant to 
carry out the command Love ye one another. 
No Sunday school, no ethical culture society 
that I know of can compare with it in either 
aim or methods. It is destined to be a world- 
wide movement, and the quicker its ennob- 
ling influence is spread the better for man 
and animal. 

Mrs. Myles Standish, the League Presi- 
dent, tells of a man in humble circumstances 
whose wont it was to indulge in sprees now 
and again, because home conditions were un- 
lovely. Meeting him, not long ago, Mrs. 
Standish was surprised at his improved ap- 
pearance, and he explained that he now re- 
mained sober all the time, as he did not like 
to be seen drunk by his children, since they 
had joined a League chapter. They were so 
gentle and considerate that they made him 
ashamed. 

The chapter children are never preached 
at; ‘fdon’t’’ isa contraction rarely used. 
They are not consciously made better, but 
without realizing that they are undergoing any 
educational process, they change their point of 
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VOGUE PROOF IMPRESSIONS Many requests have been received from 


readers of Vocue for proofs of its illus- 


trations to be used as wall ornaments when framed. Those shown in miniature here are offered at moderate prices. See 
particulars below each cut. 





No. §. 





No. 1. 








Ne. 3. 
Print 9 x6% ins, 


A Good Run after the Hounds. 
12xg ins. Printgx6Y ins. Green. socents. 


Paper 


Benefit. 


The Japanese Mask. Paper 12x7 ins, 


Red, 50cents, 





No.7. The Premiére’s 
Paper 12x9 
ins. Print 9x3% ins. 
Light Red. 50 cents. 


No, 4. 


No. 10. The Little Stars. 
15xg ins, 








No, 2. 





The Desert Thief, Paper 18x12 ins. Print 14x9% ins. 


Brown, 


$1.00. 





A Conquered King. 


Paper 18x12 ins, 


Dark Grey, $1.00. 


No.6. The Milliner’s Bill, 


Paper 18x12 ins, 





Print 


Print 16x10 ins 


No. 8. 
ins, 


No. 9. 
ins. 


Paper 18xtzins, Print 14x9 ins, 


7/ 


My Skipper. 
Print 7x7 ins, 


A Frolic. 
Black. 


Red Brown, 


With Verses. 
ight Rrown, 


Paper 12x9 ins. 
§0 cents, 


Dark Green, $1.00, 





$1.00. 





Paper 12x9 
§0 cents, 





Print 10x84 





Any of the above sent flat, either by mail or express, carefully packed, carriage charges free, to any address in the United 


‘States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. Address: VOGUE, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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view and their ideals. The all conquering 
possibilities of gentleness and kindness are 
pointed out to them, and it is touching as 
well as encouraging to see how quickly the 
latent goodness in their little souls comes to 
the light. 

I am pleased to report that readers are 
sending in money through Vogue Auxiliary. 
I shall be glad to get one hundred members 
at $1. I shall also be pleased to meet by ap- 
pointment through Vogue, 3 W. 29th Street, 
any who may care to know more of the 
League. Josephine Redding. 


ay WHAT THEY READ i 


[Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressess to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining of instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention, } 


EVOLUTION BY ATR~ 


INTERNATION 4" 


is 
u be 
sas been 
« late scien- 
.o tive lay icader, There are 
no confusing technicalities to perplex and 
discourage, but here even the most intricate 
problems are so presented as to be easily com- 
prehensible to whoever will use his mind. 
The especial task that the three investi- 
gators (who are the authors of the volume 
under notice) set before themselves was the 
-ordination and combination of the bio! 
l and the sociological views of mar 
entists who have heretofore 
vestigate man, both as an in 
social factor, have been eith 
th a limited knowledge of soci 
sociologists whose training By 
as incomplete and superficial, avert so 
conclusive a result, the researches chron- 
ed in thie volume were made separately 
9m the social side and from the biological 
je, and chen co-ordinated. The outcome is 
admirable reference book and elementary 
structor combined. In a department in- 
nded for general reading the more scientific 
wtions of the work have no place, but some 
‘cerpts bearing on well-known facts cannot 
sail to be generally interesting : 


**y, Forms of Marriage.—From archaic 
times up to our own we find that among 
modern nations marriage by capture, marriage 
by purchase and marriage with the consent of 
the woman have been successively followed 
by marriage by simple consent, religious mar- 
riage (in facie Ecclesiw) and civil marriage, 
and that survivals remain of all the forms of 
marriage anterior to civil marriage. 

** Marriage by capture, traces of which are 
still to be met with in certain parts of Bul- 
garia, are exhibited in the nuptial rites and 
customs of Ukraine, where the ceremonial is 
quite a museum of reduced institutions. 

“ Vestiges of what originally was marriage 
by capture occur, too, in France and Belgium 
and other countries. The nuptial games of 
Lower Brittany and Chimay have obviously 
been derived from it. 

** Marriage by purchase exhibits the fol- 
lowing stages : 

**1. The payment made was originally a 
pecuniary compensation to the family of the 
captured bride. By degrees actual capture 
gave place to mere symbolical capture, and 
then the system of compensation became 
transformed into the purchase system, 2. 
The price paid for the bride, which was orig- 
inally the property of the whole clan under 
the name of wergelt, became the perquisite 
of the bride’s father. 3. It next became 
modified into a marriage dowry given to the 
wife by her husband, and the ceremony of 
purchase became purely symbolical. In the 
Merovingian period, for instance, the future 
husband presented the father of the bride 
with a sou and a denier (marriage per solidum 
et denarium). Other survivals still exist of 
these three stages in the evolution of mar- 
riage. (a) In Ukraine, where the significa- 
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tion of the purchase system was purely one 
of the vira or compensation (wergelt), the 
bridegroom has to give a present to each 
member of the bride’s family ; this is the 
custom, too, in the valleys of the Caucasus, 
where the relations make a further demand 
of payment in money. (b) The custom of 
purchasing the bride from the father still ex- 
ists—although with no legal recognition 
—among the Ossetes and in certain Russian 
villages. (c) Lastly, the marriage per sol- 
idum et denarium, Traces of this are left 
even in modern* France. This particular 
purchase signified the payment of thirteen 
silver deniers, according to a certain value of 
the sou. 

‘‘ The introduction of these thirteen den- 
iers into the ceremony of marriage can be 
traced through the middle ages up to the 


separate subject, such as modification of the 
organs of plants; or, transformation of the 
organs of animals ; the path of degeneration 
in sociology ; atrophy of organs from lack of 
use. Students and lay readers interested in 
fundamental questions relating to man will 
find much to enlighten them in this excel- 
lent handbook. 


SELMA LAGERLOF 


Ne of the new writers who achieved an 

O international reputation during the 

last year is the Swedish novelist, 

Selma Lagerlof, whose unique story of Gésta 

Berling delighted many readers and won praise 

from critics. This was followed by a work 

far in advance of it, The Miracles of Anti- 
christ 





MISS SELMA LAGERLOF 


marriage of Louis xvi, when they still ap- 
peared. 
* * | # 

‘* Marriage fairs—now transformed into 
kermesses, and still held at Lierre in Belgium 
and other places—appear to have been orig- 
inally regular markets for the purchase of 


young women. 
* * * 


‘¢In French civil marriages of the present 
day traces remain of the two other forms of 
marriage by common consent which pre- 
ceded it. 

‘*(a) The marriage by simple agreement, 
which held good throughout Christian Europe 
until the Council of Trent, is still valid in 
Scotland. Gretna Green marriages (Gretna 
Green being a village situated on the border, 
near Carlisle) were notorious. In accordance 
with an old custom, the blacksmith of Gretna 
Green kept the register of these marriages, 
and the union was contracted in his pres- 
ence, 

*¢ After the Council of Trent marriages in 
facie Ecclesia came to be alone recognized by 
the Church ; all marriage, to be valid, must 
be sanctioned (if not actually celebrated) by 
the parish priest of one contracting party, in 
the presence of one or more witnesses, The 
legislation of the Council of Trent became 
French law after the Ordinance of Blois in 
1574, until the Jaw was revised in Septem- 
ber, 1792, when civil marriage was definitely 
established in France. 

‘¢From that time forth religious marriage 
may be regarded in the light of a survival, 
having lost all legal importance, while civil 
marriages are greatly on the increase, Priests, 
then, the ‘ groomsmen’ of Lower Brittany 
and the blacksmith of Gretna Green may 
alike be regarded as plain evidences of an in- 
stitution in process of decline.”” 


* * * 
The chapters are admirably arranged, each 
being given over to the consideration of some 





Miss Lagerlof is a woman of letters who 
declines to supply the paragrapher with any 
facts in regard to her life, her haunts or her 
tastes, She was introduced to this country 
by Mrs. Pauline Bancroft Flach, her trans- 
lator, a relative, it is said, of the historian, 
George Bancroft. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 
BOUT THE WEATHER. By Marx 


W. Harrincton. Appreton’s Home 

Reapinc Booxs. D. AppLeton & 
Company. It is astonishing how little the 
average person knows about the weather, al- 
though the sons of men have to fight with it 
every day. A vast amount of information is 
to be found in Dr. Harrington’s short work, 


in which, of course, changes in the pressure of 


the air, winds, dew, fog, clouds, storms, cy- 
clones, ice, sleet, snow and hail, lightning and 
thunder are described; then follow weather 
predictions and the progress of knowledge 
of the weather. The Weather Bureau has 
been of a vast service in the saving of hu- 
man life and property by its predictions, 
Scientists are now studying remedies for the 
fog, and they have come to think that water 
may be made a medium for telephonic warn- 
ing. 

LOVE MADE MANIFEST. By Guy 
Booruspy. Herpert S. STONE AND Com- 
pany. The author of The Beautiful White 
Devil, Pharos the Egyptian, Dr. Nikola, in 
this instance as usual, treats his readers to the 
unexpected. The scene opens in the Samoan 
Islands and changes to London, where the 
hero undergoes many hardships in his efforts 
to earn a place by his pen; hesucceeds, how- 
ever. The book ends curiously. 


MY FATHER ANDI: A BOOK FOR 
DAUGHTERS. By tHe Counrzss Pu- 
Lica. Hersert S. Stone AND CoMPANY. 
This is the tribute of a devoted daughter to 
her father’s memory. The constant com- 
panion of her father, Charles Sansom, a typ- 


ical Englishman, the author declares her life 
was filled to the brim. 

Wholesome as this book is for daughters, 
it may be also recommended to fathers, for 
the judicious training and gentle affection 
expressed in these pages are, indeed, rare. 
Happy the father to have had such a daugh- 
ter, thrice happy the daughter to have had 
such a father. 


A YOUNG SAVAGE. By Barsara 
Yecuton. Hovcuion, Mirriin anp Com- 
pany. The heroine of the story Jaunita or 
“ Litde John” becomes a lodger in the 
house of a widow witha large family of chil- 
dren. The young savage is the daughter of 
a western mine owner and a Spanish mother. 
She has a noble nature and generous impulses. 
She soon loves and is beloved by the Latimer 
family. The author’s style isevidently mod- 
eled upon that of Miss Alcott. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’stull name and address must accom 
p ny lettersto Vogue. 

{2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

ovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 


(4) Emergency questions answered by 
mail before publication when $1.00 is sent 
with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by 
mail are not published when $2.00 are sent 
with the question. All questions not com- 
plying with this rule are subject to publi- 
cation. 

1396. Model for Brown Zibeline— 
Hat Model —To2T.N. L. Will you kindly 
suggest astyle for a brown zibeline. I find 
nearly all designs for gowns are for slender 
women, 

I am five feet, eight inches. Bust meas- 
ure, forty inches; waist, thirty inches, and 
hips, fifty-twoinches; and thirty-two years of 
age. 

Do you think a princesse gown over a drop 
skirt suitable for a dressy gown? I have two 
large revers of old point lace. Could I use 
them on the gown with an edge of marten fur 
under? Would you trim the skirt with fur ? 

What design of hat would be best? I 
wear a long double-breasted seal coat with 
high storm collar, 

I found your suggestion as to the clothing 
I needed on my tourthrough Asia, etc., very 
good. Just the things I needed, exactly. 
Please accept my thanks. I also found your 
recipe for curry the only one I have ever 
tried which was anything near a native 
Madras curry. 


Should advise your making the brown 
zibeline gown like centre model on page 367 
Vogue, 30 Nov., using three lines of narrow 
fur to head the flounce. Making the stand- 
ing collar, yoke and front of finely shirred 
white or light blue chiffon, and putting on 
your lace revers instead of the square folded 
collar, The revers may be outlined with fur 
to match the skirt or it may be omitted alto- 
gether from the gown, as you prefer. A 
princesse gown is seldom becoming to a stout 
figure. One’s figure and dressmaker should 
both be perfect to have a princesse gown suc- 
cessful, 

Model on right side of page 375 is also 
very pretty, but more elaborate than the other 
model, and not so suitable to wear under a 
fur coat. The hat shown on page 381, right 
side, is pretty. The fur brim could be of 
marten if you decide to trim your gown with 
fur ; the crown to be of light blue velvet, the 
feather black or white. The chief thing to 
be considered when choosing a hat [is to have 
it becoming, and this year the hats are not as 
large as usual, the toque being a favorite. 














V. Darsy, the only preparer of the Pari- 
sian Dr. Dys’s products, has a branch house in 
New York, 129 East 26th Street. You will 
there find the Sachets de Toilette, which 
give a natural freshness to the complexion, 
the Séve Dermale, which gives firmness to the 
flesh, the Lotion for the eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, which gives brilliancy to the eyes, the 
Cream Dysaline, and the finest and best Pou- 
dre de Riz la Printaniére. 


















































